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'No-Fault' Insurance 
Bar Group's 
Proposal 
Is Presented 


Washington iff) — A modified form of "no- 


fault" insurance for victims of automobile ac- 
cidents was proposed Saturday by a special 
committee of the American Bar Assn. (ABA). 


An injured driver 
or passenger would 


receive up to $2,000 to cover his medical 
benefits and loss of wages, regardless of who 
was at fault in the accident. 


The payment would be made by his in- 


surance company, without any legal action. 
AH states, by law, would require insurance 
companies to include this "no-fault" provision 
in auto policies. 


The committee said it recommended $2,000 


as the cutoff for automatic payments since 
it would cover losses sustained by nearly 95% 
of traffic accident victims. However, the states 
could pick a higher figure. 


The Special Committee on Auto Insurance 


Legislation was set up by the ABA last May. 
Its recommendations will be presented to the 
ABA's policy-setting House of Delegates at a 


. meeting in New Orleans next month. Formal 


action by the House would come next sum- 
mer. 


Law Professors Proposal 
Auto insurance has been under consideration 


by the ABA since 1965, when two law professors, 
Robert E. Keeton of Harvard and Jeffrey 
O'Oonnell of the University of Illinois, proposed 
scrapping the current system of negligence suits 
in favor of a "no-fault" arrangement. 


Under no-fault, motorists are compensated 


by their own insurance companies for accident 
losses no matter who was at fault. Versions 
of the plan are in effect in Massachusetts 
and Puerto Rico. A no-fault law that would 
have taken effect in Illinois Jan. 1 was blocked 
by a Chicago judge, Daniel Corvelli, who held 
it to be unconstitutional. 


Supporters say no-fault reduces insurance 


costs by cutting down on lawyers' fees and 
insurance adjusting costs. The leading foe is 
the American Trial Lawyers Assn. 


The Nixon Administration, basing its posi- 


tion on a Department of Transportation study, 
backs a nationwide no-fault approach but wants 
the states to pass uniform laws. Bills that 
would set up federal standards for a nationwide 
no-fault system are pending in Congress. 


The ABA committee's recommendations 


would not do away with the current system 
entirely. An accident victim could pass up the 
payment and file a suit against the driver 
he considers at fault. If his losses are above 
$2,000 he could sue for the additional amount. 


•Pain, Suffering' Damage Suits 
Moreover, the committee proposed retaining 


damage suits for what is known as "pain and 
suffering." However, the victim could not col- 
lect more than the amount of his medical 
expenses unless they exceeded $500 or the injury 
resulted 
in 
death, 
serious 
disability 
or 


disfigurement. 


The Massachusetts law requires insurers 


to pay injury claims of less than $2,000 without 
regard to fault. It also prohibits suits for "pain 
and suffering" unless medical expenses exceed 
$500. 


Another recommendation of the ABA com- 


mittee was that all states adopt a system 
of comparative negligence. This allows a victim 
to recover damages as long as his negligence 
is not as great as that of the other party. 


Most states operate under the contributory 


negligence system. A victim cannot collect 
damages if his own negligence contributed to 
the accident. 


The committee also recommended that all 


states require drivers to be insured and that 
the minimum amounts be raised to $15,000 
for bodily injury to one person, $30,000 for 
all bodily injury in one accident, and $5,000 
for 
property 
damage. 


Weather FAIR 


National Weather Service Forecast for Lincoln Area 
Today: No temperature change. 0% chance 


of snow 


Past 24 Hours: High 37° Low 0° 
Next 24 Hours: 
High 32° Low 8° 


Full Weather on Page 4C 
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AP WIREPHOTO 


Looking somewhat like an astronaut in formal attire, this penguin was wired for sound by 


the University of Washington researchers at Palmer Station. 


Research May Help 


Penguins 


Seattle 
W — Even barefooted, 


Anlartic penguins don't get cold feet. 
University of Washington researchers 
have found these birds have a unique 
ability to expand and contract their 
blood vessels and control the flow 
of blood to their feet. 


Their research was done over a 


three-month period at the Palmer 
Station on Anvers Island, about 700 
miles from the South Pole. 


Humans 
Don't Get Cold Feet 


Penguins were outfitted with vests 


carrying instrument packs to obtain 
information 
on cardio-vascular 
ad- 


justments during exercise, Dr. Kjell 
Johnsen, a professor at the university, 
said. 


Impulses from electrodes implanted 


in the bird's arteries and veins were 
transmitted and recorded on tape, he 
said. 


Impulses from electrodes implanted 


in the bird's arteries and veins were 
transmitted and recorded on tape, he 
said. 


Results of the study of the blood 


chemistry and circulation of the birds 
are being analyzed at the university. 
The study eventually may be adap- 
table to studies of heart ailments in 
humans, Johansen said. 


Life Editor Graves Says Irving 'Crushed' 
By Disclosure That Wife Was 4H. R. Hughes' 


(c) New York Times 


Washington — The Cost of Living 


Council Saturday exempted from wage 
controls all workers earning $1.90 an 
hour 
or less. This 
figure 
h a d 


previously been rejected by the Pay 
Board as too low. 


The ruling by the council is ex- 


pected to touch off an angry reaction 
among congressmen and labor leaders 
and may lead to court action. 


Rep. William F. Ryan, D-N.Y., who 


sponsored 
the amendment 
to the 


Economic Stabilization Act requiring 
exemption of the working poor from 
wage controls, immediately sent a 
telegram to President Nixon urging 
him to rescind the ruling. 


In a statement, Ryan termed the 


$1.90 cutoff level "totally inadequate 
and a gross violation of the con- 
gressional intent in the law. 


About 159o of the work force will 


be exempt from wage controls under 
the Cost of Living Council ruling. 


The Cost of Living Council explained 


it was following the intent of Congress 
by adopting the $1.90 figure. The 
council said the legislative history of 
the amendment suggests using the 
annual wage level of $6,690, the lower 
level budget for an urban family of 
four compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (BLS). 


Complicated Process 


Although this annual wage comes 


to about $3.35 on an hourly basis, 
the council used a complicated pro- 
cess to arrive at the $1.90 figure. 


The council noted, first of all, that 


the lower level budget had risen to 
$7,332 since computed in 1970 by the 
BLS because of higher living costs. 


But it also noted the BLS figure 


assumed a wage earner of age 35 
to 54. In its own figure of $1.90 it 
included 
both 
older 
and 
younger 


workers earning less money which 
lowered the annual average. Then 
reductions in income taxes were fac- 
tored 
into the total, lowering the 


average again. It also pointed out 
that the actual average family con- 
sists of 3 6 rather than 4 members, 
which would again lower the annual 
wage needed. 


Finally the annual wage is further 


reduced to reflect the fact that there 
are 1.7 wage earners per family. 


After all these reductions the council 


arrived at an annual income of $3,962 
required by a single workers to meet 
the 
BLS standard. 
Dividing 
this 


amount by an assumed 2,080 hours 
worked per year, the council came 
up with the $1.90 an hour ruling. 


Donald Rumsfeld, Cost of Living 


Council director, explained the single 
worker standard was used because 
'•great difficulties would be involved 
in administering different wage stan- 
dards for different size families or 
in adopting any provision which would 
result in workers receiving unequal 
pay for doing the same work. 


Council Ruling Criticized 


Critics of the $1.90 figure were not 


convinced by the council's reasoning. 


Nathaniel Goldfinger, director of 


research for the AFL-CIO, assailed 
the council's ruling as "torturing logic 
used against the lowest wage earners 
in the country." 


Goldfinger, who has been represen- 


ting AFL-CIO President G e o r g e 
Meany on the Pay Board, noted that 
the annual wage level arrived at by 
the council is lower than the $3,968 
established as the "poverty line" by 
the President's Office of Management 
and Budget. 


Goldfinger had urged the Pay Board 


to recommend a wage of $3.35 to 
$3.70 an hour as the cutoff point for 
controls. • This would have exempted 
50% of all workers. 


The board turned down Goldfinger's 


proposal but failed to agree on an 
alternative wage rate. However, the 
board specifically resolved that the 
$1.90 figure was inconsistent with the 
intent of Congress. 


A spokesman 
for Ryan's 
office, 


meanwhile, said there undoubtedly 
would be class action law suits against 
the ruling unless it were rescinded 
by the President. 


New 
York (#) 
— Last 
week's 


disclosure that Mrs. Clifford Irving 
was 
the 
mystery 
woman 
w h o 


withdrew from a Swiss bank the 
$650,000 paid for a disputed Howard 
R. 
Hughes 
autobiography 
w a s 


"crushing"' to author Clifford Irving, 
Life 
magazine's 
managing 
editor 


says. 


Ralph Graves writes in Life's Feb. 


4 issue published Sunday that the 
disclosure was "more crushing than 
everything else" that happened to 
Irving last week. 


But 
Graves 
said 
there 
is 
a 


possibility that Irving's manuscript is 
genuine. And he described details that 


News Coverage 
o 


Of Hijacking to 
Bring Charges? 


Dallas (UPI) — A psychiatrist who 


has created a center to study hi- 
jackers said Saturday coverage by 
the news media of a recent Texas 
hijacking nearly cost the lives of the 
plane's crew and, said the federal 
government will file charges next 
week against individual members of 
the media. 


Dr. David G. Hubbard, who talked 


Saturday by phone with a soldier of 
fortune who attempted to hijack a 
TWA jetliner in New York, said the 
news media is responsible for the 
latest rash of hijackings. 


He suggested no mention of sky- 


jackings be reported by the media 
until the act has reached its con- 
clusion. 


Hubbard said the federal charges 


filed against the news media will 
charge members of the media illegally 
monitored conversations between hi- 
jacked crews and airport personnel. 


Hubbard said the charges would be 


field by the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration (FAA) but a spokesman for the 
FAA in Washington said this statement 
was "incorrect." 


Save $'s—Be Thrifty at 


Klein Food Center, 815 So. 11. Sunday 
7am-10pm.—Adv. 


he said Irving had given him of a 
Mexican rendezvous with Hughes. 


When Irving returned here from his 


home in Ibiza off Spain last week, 
Graves wrote, "trouble was waiting 
for him in large quantities. 


"A New York state grand jury 


summoned him to testify in an in- 
vestigation of possible fraud. A federal 
grand jury was also lying in wait. 
With the help of McGraw-Hill and 
Life, U.S. Postal inspectors were in- 
vestigating the possibility of fraud. 
And more crushing than everything 
else, it was learned last week that 
the woman who appeared at the Swiss 
bank as 'Helga R. Hughes', disguised 
by wigs and makeup, was actually 
Mrs. Clifford Irving." 


Wife Deposited Checks 


Irving, who insists he wrote the 


autobiography after meetings with the 
billionaire recluse, said through his 
lawyer Friday that his wife — in 
wigs and dark glasses — deposited 
three checks intended by McGraw-Hill 
Inc., for Hughes. 


Maurice Nessen, Irving's attorney, 


said the author's wife, posing with 
a forged Swiss passport as Helga R. 
Hughes, withdrew the money and 
deposited it in another bank "where 
he said it remains intact. 


A source told the New York Times 


Friday Mrs. Irving opened the Swiss 
account after Hughes so suggested to 
her husband. The Irvings complied, it 
was reported, because he thought the 
request one of Hughes 
"whimsical 


ways." 


But 
discussing 
the 
" m a j o r 


possibility" that the manuscript is 
genuine, Graves wrote: 


"Hughes is reported to have kept 


voluminous records and Japes of his 
conversations over the years, and a 
disloyal or greedy employe could have 
stolen copies." 


Federal i n v e s t i g a t o r s 
were 


reportedly 
probing that 
possibility 


Saturday. 
Save The Stuart Theatre 


Write PO Box 80283, Lincoln - Adv. 


McGraw-Hill 
a n n o u n c e d 
in 


December that it would publish an 
exclusive Hughes autobiography. Life 
planned to publish three excerpts from 
the book. 


Initially Skeptical 


Graves maintained that the select 


Life editors and writers who examined 
the book were initially skeptical about 
its authenticity but became convinced 
after reading it and talking with Irv- 
ing- 


Graves said Irving showed him at 


their first meeting a handwritten let- 
ter purportedly from Hughes. 


According to Graves, Irving said 


the letter led to telephone calls and 
a circuitous routing for the first face- 
to-face encounter between the writer 
and Hughes. 


It occurred, Graves quoted Irving 


as saying,, in a "solitary Volkswagen 
at the edge of a parking lot" at 
the ruins of an ancient civilization 
in Oaxaca, Mexico. 


Quarterback Called Plays 
While Kissinger in Paris 


Washington 
(UPI) 
— 
President 


Nixon was "quarterback" for Henry 
A. Kissinger's dozen secret trips and 
flashed messages to him even during 
the progress of negotiations with the 
North Vietnamese, an authoritative 
White House source disclosed Satur- 
day. 


Nixon's code name, in fact, was 


"Quarterback." 


The President kept in close touch 


with the movements of Kissinger, his 
nation on Vietnam last Tuesday. The 
source said, and held lengthy huddles 
with 
him 
before 
and 
after 
each 


mission. 


Nixon revealed the Kissinger secret 


diplomatic role during his report to 
nation on Vietnam last Tuesday. The 
source Saturday gave more details. 


The source said while the talks were 


going on, usually at hideaway spots 
in the lower-middle class suburbs of 


NEBRBSK 


;lhe good life 


Quality of living and diver- 


sity of life styles are part of 
the magnetism of the Great 
Plains. An appeal that is at- 
tracting natives and newcom- 
ers to our open spaces. 


Modes of living—not merely 


existing—are the focus of the 
annual Progress Edition in to- 


day's Sunday Journal and Star. 
These are exciting, human sto- 
ries, filled with progress, prom- 
ise, but ahove all reality. 


We think you'll want to read 


about Sandhills ranching, at- 
titudes on poverty, highrise 
apartment living. Find Section 
B and discover a wide spectrum 
of ... 
Life Styles. 


Paris, 
Kissinger 
would 
be 
given 


messages from "Quarterback." 


Coded messages would be relayed 


from 
Kissinger 
while negotiations 


were going on and would be taken 
immediately to Nixon by Brig. Gen. 
Alexander M. Haig, Kissinger's deputy. 


The President 
would study the 


message and make 
his response, 


perhaps with new strategy. 


Before a rendezvous with the Com- 


munists, the source said, the Pres- 
ident would go over Kissinger's brief- 
ing documents line by line, calling 
the shots and making changes. He 
also would personally review Kiss- 
inger's opening remarks for each of 
the meetings and would work out his 
responses to the other side. 


The President also involved himself 


in detail on arrangements for Kiss- 
inger's flights to Paris a b o a r d 
military aircraft. 


Haig would be informed of the exact 


moment of Kissinger's arrival at a 
Paris hideaway and also would be 
told Kissinger had not been detected. 


'Manila Fire Was 
Not Accidental' 


Manila (to - The National Bureau 


of Investigation said it has evidence 
an arsonist set the fire that destroyed 
the 
Manila 
airport 
terminal 
last 


Saturday, killing 10 persons. 


Jolly 
Bugarin, director 
of 
the 


bureau, said laboratory tests showed 
the presence of potassium chromide, 
a highly combustible compound, in 
the debris. Investigators are convinc- 
ed the fire was not accidental, he 
told a news conference. 


Bulgaria refused 
to say whether 


there are any suspects or what the 
motive might have been. 


Magee's Half-Price Sale 
Entire stock of warm winter fashion 
coats for women now half price. 
Magee's Downtown and Gntoway.-Adv. 
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Salt Damages Cars, Water, Animals: Does It Save Lives? 


By BRUCE INGERSOLL 


(c) Chicago Sun-Times 


For years now, motorists in the 


33 snow 
belt states 
have 
been 


tolerating what deicing salt does to 
their cars. 


They've 
been 
persuaded 
t h a t 


automotive acne — the pimpling and 
pitting of car finishes — and rusted- 
out side panels and undersides are 
the prices that a nation on wheels 
necessarily pays for highway safety. 


The salt industry and most highway 


departments 
advocate a " b a r e 


pavement" policy. Salting is the only 
feasible alternative to fatal skids on 
glare ice, they maintain. 


Bare pavements haven't been cheap. 


By the Society of A u t o m o t i v e 
Engineers' calculations, salt-abetted 
corrosion gnaws a $100 hole into the 
average car owner's pocket every 
year. 


But in the last two years or so, 


many of the same drivers who grudg- 
ingly pay this cost have balked at 
paying another — the cost of en- 
vironmental damage. Deicing salts, 
they've 
learned, 
can contaminate 


drinking water, endanger patients on 
low-salt diets, kill roadside vegetation, 
poison wildlife and alter the water 
chemistry of lakes and ponds. 


In New England and the Midwest, 


"a halt-the-salt" movement has begun 
to snowball. The Salt Institute in 
Alexandria, Va., which represents 23 
U.S. 
and 6 foreign salt producers, 


has done all it can to head the en- 
vironmentalists off. 


Salt Is Big Business 


Salt, for one thing, is big business. 


Last year 9.8 million tons were spread 
on 500,000 miles of pavement and salt 
costs $10 a ton and up. Second, the 
Salt Institute says it fervently believes 
in the safety advantage of salt. 


Nevertheless, Minnesota last year 


outlawed the use of salt and other 
deicing chemicals from its roads ex- 
cept at major intersections, steep 
hills and hazardous curves. A number 
of Massachusetts communities have 
banned 
salt 
and 
gone 
back 
to 


abrasives — sand and cinders. Idaho, 
while it buys some salt, continues 
to rely almost exclusively on sand. 


The 
most 
compelling 
argument 


made by the environmentalists is that 
salt may not be the life-saver it is 
touted to be. 


"Any 
assumption that salting in- 


creases safety in winter driving is 
highly 
premature," asserted D r. 


Julian A. Waller, professor of com- 
munity medicine at the University of 
Vermont and an expert in highway 
safety and the prevention of accidents 
of all kinds. 


'Let's Cut Back' 


"I'm not about to say let's not salt. 


I'm saying, let's cut back on salting 
modestly and initiate studies on the 
effects of salt on highway safety. 


"I was even willing to put up with 


the environmental insults if salt pro- 
moted highway safety, but when I 
began reviewing the s c i e n t i f i c 
literature, I was shocked to learn that 
we really don't know whether salt 
saves lives." 


Mrs. Carolyn Whittle almost single- 


handedly talked the public works of- 
ficials of Newton, Mass., into phasing 
out salt. She impressed them with 
the fact that only 7.8% of the fatal 


accidents and 11.2% of the nonfatal 
mishaps in Massachusetts occurred on 
snowy or icy pavements in 1969. 


Instead 
of laying down sodiuia 


chloride (the same as table salt) and 
calcium chloride by the ton. she and 
other environmentalists are urging a 
program of plowing, sanding and 
winter-driving education. 


Wherever salt has been outlawed, 


the Salt Institute is keeping an eye 
out for particularly bloody auto ac- 
cidents that can be blamed on icy 
conditions. 


Last Nov. 20, such an accident oc- 


curred on a county road west of Min- 
neapolis. A 30-year-old woman was 
killed and three others were hurt 
when their car slid helplessly down 
a hill into the path of a freight train. 


Tragedy Unnecessary 


"Naturally, we capitalize on this," 


said Robert Henderson, a f i e l d 
representative for the Salt Institute. 
Had the road been salted as in winters 
past, he contended, the tragedy could 
have been averted. 


In its literature, the institute unfail- 


ingly mentions that the citizen traffic 


safety board in Chicago found that 
a snowfall of less than one-half inch 
causes the city's hourly accident rate 
to go 10 times higher than normal. 


> 


As much as 100 tons of salt a mile 


are being spread on thoroughfares this 
winter. Some of the salt sticks to 
passing vehicles, some is swept aloft 
by the wind, most eventually reaches 
the nearest waterway. 


The effects on large waterways are 


believed to be minor. 


This hasn't been true for many 


smaller bodies of water. For example, 
chloride levels in Lake Minnetonka, 
outside Minneapolis, are five times 
higher now than in 1940. 


Salt runoff, according to the U.S. 


Environmental Protection Agency's 
review of the pertinent research on 
highway deicing, is also showing up 
more and more in public water 
supplies. In Peoria, 111., brine from 
a city salt pile percolated down into 
the water table and fouled several 
industrial wells. 


Wells Closed 


By 1965, New Hampshire had to 


close more than 200 roadside wells 
due to salt contamination. And two 
years ago the Massachusetts health 
commissioner 
warned 
that 
rising 


salinity in the drinking water of 63 
communities might endanger heart 
patients and other persons on low-salt 
diets. 


Bare pavements, according to the 


U.S. 
study, can result in scorched 


roadsides, for salt is toxic to many 
forms of plants, particularly the sugar 
maple. 


Wild rabbits and pheasants have 


been found to be victims of salt 
poisoning in the Madison, Wis., area 
and Wisconsin officials have noticed 
that more deer are killed by cars 
in the winter when salt is on the 
roads. This suggests that highways 
are turning into high-risk salt licks. 


In reaction to the growing en- 


vironmental clamor, the industry is 
recommending more judicious use of 
salt. "It's wrong to dump salt to 
avoid plowing," says the salt in- 
stitute. 


Undercover Drug Squad Dedicated to 'Dirtiest Job in NYPD' 
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Kathy Conlon: 


AP NEWSFEATURES PHOTO 


'Sometimes I go home and cry." 


By SHEILA MORAN 


New York (ffl — "I'm looking 


for coke, I'm looking for coke," 
said 
the 
slim, 
long-haired 


young man in silver-studded 
bluejeans to anyone in the 
crowded discotheque who could 
hear him above the blaring 
rock music. 


A mod, hippie type came up 


lo him at the bar "Hey, man. 
I've got some smokin' coke," 
he said. 


The two settled on $20 for a 


"spoon" of 10 grains of high 
quality cocaine, the so-called 
rich man's high. They went to a 
stall in the men's room, where 
the seller produced a neatly 
wrapped aluminum foil packet 
containing the white, finely 
powdered drug. 


The seller left the discoth- 
eque three hours later. But he 
was arrested when he hit the 
street because (he young man 
in the silver-studded Joans was 
an undercover cop. one of four 
working in the discotheque that 
night. 


Three other young men were 


arrested for selling marijuana, 
b a r b i t u r a t e s and am- 
phetamines. 
All were later 


indicted by a grand jury on 
charges of possession and sale 
of drugs — thanks to the New 


Five House Democrats Challenge 
Nixon Request for Debt Lid Hike 


Washington 
(jft 
— 
Five 


Democratic congressmen call- 
ed on their colleagues Saturday 
to reject President Nixon's re- 
quest for a debt ceiling in- 
crease unless Nixon presents 
proposals to plug tax loopholes 
which help the rich 


Nixon has asked a $50 billion 


increase in Trcasur> boi rowing 
authority because of deficits 
estimated to total S64.3 billion 
in two yean,. It would be the 
largest single ceiling increase 
since World War II, bringing 
the ceiling to $480 billion through 
June 30, 1973. 


The House Ways and Means 


Committee opens hearings on 
flic 
debt 
ceiling 
legislation 


Monday, 
with 
T r e a s u r y 


Secretary John B. Connally and 
Management 
and B u d g e t 


Director George P. Shultz as 
the first witnesses. 


Congress 
has 
always ap- 


proved debt ceiling increases in 
comparable circumstances. 


Rep HenryS Reuss, D-Wis., 


and four who joined him in a 
letter to colleagues wrote tiiat 
Nixon's 
economic 
p o l i c y 


represents a dilfeient situation 
from the past when ''many 
have been voting for increases 
. . . as the responsible thing to 
do: the government must be 
kept going.'' 


"The deficits are in large 


part due to Mr. Nixon's refusal 
lo plug existing tax loopholes 
and his encouraging oi new 
ones." they said. 


"Until there is a serious at- 


tempt to plug loopholes in the 
federal income, gilt and estate 


taxes, this country will continue 
to suffer from inequitable tax- 
ation, unemployment, inflation 
and unsound budgetary prac- 
tices. Experience has shown 
that loophole-plugging can only 
be a c c o m p l i s h e d with 
presidential leadership. None 
has been forthcoming." 


They said unless Nixon sends 


Congress b\ April 15 a program 
for reforming income, estate 
and gift tax laws, they will vote 
against the debt ceiling in- 
crease "to focus public atten- 
tion on the fact that it is Presi- 
dent Nixon 
who is mainly 


responsible 
for 
preventing 


meaningful tax reform " 


Beside Reuss, the letter was 


signed by Reps. Robert F. 
Dnnan, Mass.. Sam Gibbons, 
Fla , Edward J Patten, N.Y., 
and William F. Ryan, N.Y. 


Ogilvie: Not Part of Stock Scheme 


Chicago UP) — At least $50 000 


was raised through an illegal 
slock sale scheme for the suc- 
cessful 
1968 
gubernatorial 


campaign 
of 
Richard 
B. 


Ogilvie, the Chicago Sun-Times 
and the St. Louis Pos'-Dispatch 
reported Saturday night. 


In 
a 
statement 
released 


Saturday, Gov Ogilvie denied 
any knowledge of the matter, 
saying "it is apparent that 
many 
innocent 
people, 
in- 


cluding me. were victims of a 
scheme " 


The alleged scheme involved 


Mobile-Master of America Inc., 
a cleaning equipment firm in 
Springfield headed by Robert 
R. Martin, who said he was a 
former campaign fund-raiser 
for Ogilvie and one of many 
cochairmen in the 1968 cam- 
paign, the n e w s p a p e r s 
reported. 


The newspapers quoted in- 


vestors in the firm as saying 
they were required to con- 
tribute $1,000 to the Ogilvie 
campaign for each $100 of 


Bodies Found 


Tehran, Iran (/P) — ROSCUP 


workers found the bodies of six 
hunters Saturday buried under 
snow on a mountainside in 
northwest Iran, o f f i c i a l s 
reported. 
\ 


Mobile-Master 
stock 
t h e y 


bought. 


The investors said they were 


told they were a select group 
and eventually would make 
$10.000 to $20.000 rn their in- 
vestment since, if Ogilvie were 
elected, the state would buy SO 
large mobile cleaning trucks 
from the firm, the newspapers 
reported. 


The newspapers said a check 


showed 
1 no such purchase was 


made. 


"I made no deals 
with 


anybody to buy anything when 
I was elected," the papers 
quoted Ogilvie, a Republican, 
as saying. He also said he 
never heard of M o b i l e - 
Master. 


The newspapers reported an 


investigation into the scheme 
was begun by Thomas 
J. 


Havpknfte, Illinois securities 
commissioner, but he was told 
to abandon it by the late 
Secretary of State Paul Powell, 
a Democrat. 


Hawekotte said 
P o w e l l 


assured him he would contact 
the governor about the signed 
statements and ask him to see 
that Mobile-Master investors 
were offered their money back, 
the newspapers reported. 


Powell contacted Ogilvie by 


telephone while Hawekotte was 
standing in Powell's office, the 
investigator told the papers. 
Two or three 
weeks 
lafpr, 


Hawekotte continued, Powell 
told him the matter had been 
resolved and that Martin had 
been 
instructed 
to 
return 


money to the investors. The 
newspapers said no such offer 
was ever made. 


Work Police Dept.'s undercover 
narcotics unit. 


The elite team of 40 men and 


women in their 20s and early 
30s buys drugs in ghetto flats 
and East 
Side 
penthouses, 


discotheques and high school 
campuses, 
city 
parks 
and 


street corners. Their job is to 
look like junkies, talk 
like 


junkies and act like junkies in 
an effort to curb the flow of 
narcotics in the city. 


Arrest Record 


Between them, they were 


responsible for more than 2.500 
arrests on drug charges in 1971, 
said the commanding officer of 
the Narcotics Division, Deputy 
Chief 
I n s p e c t o r 
Jules 


Sachson. 


"They take t r e m e n d o u s 


risks," Sachson said. "If some 
of the mothers knew the areas 
our girls go into, they'd have a 
conniption." 


One 
job 
took 
9M> 
hours, 


counting two hours of paper 
work which entailed logging the 
assignment in 
small 
black 


notebooks and filling out arrest 
forms. It was 6:3C a.m. when 
they finally finished. 


The assignment, the team's 


503rd in 1971, involved three 
men 
and 
one 
women 
— 


Guiseppe, once 
an 
aspiring 


symphony orchestra conductor; 


2 .Commercial 
Flights Leave 
U.S. for Cliiiia 


Los Angeles ffl — The first 


two commercial charter flights 
to mainland China from the 
United States in more than 20 
years 
took 
off 
from 
Los 


Angeles and New York Satur- 
day, officials said. 


The 
planes — a 
Saturn 


Airlines super H e r c u l e s 
airfreighter and a TWA Boeing 
707 — were carrying electronic 
equipment and technicians to 
Peking to set up a com- 
munications n e t w o r k for 
President Nixon's planned visit 
next month to the People's 
Republic of China. 


The first plane into the air 


was the 
Saturn 
turboprop, 


which 
left Los A n g e l e s 


International Airport for Guam 
with planned stops in Oakland 
to pick up a fifth crewman, and 
Hawaii. 


The 
TWA 
flight, 
which 


departed from John F. Ken- 
nedy Airport, planned stops in 
Los Angeles and Hawaii before 
continuing to Guam. 


A TWA spokesman said the 


pilots of the two planes do not 
know when they will be cleared 
to leave Guam for Peking and 
will await instructions from the 
Chinese government. 


The equipment being ferried 


to Peking will be used for live 
color 
television 
broadcasts 


during the Nixon visit. The 
telcc; sts will be bounced from 
a satellite for transmission to 
uie U.S. 


Mary Ann, a former 
bank 


secretary; Rufus, an ex-Marine 
and "knock-around guy;" and 
J.D., another former Marine 
who is studying for his PH.D. 
in criminology. These are not 
their real names. 


The job took them 
to a 


discotheque 
west of 
Times 


Square, where Sachson said at 
least 
18 arrests 
on 
drug 


charges were made by the 
undercover unit in two-month 
period. 


In the team's most recent 


foray, drugs exchanged hands 
in the stairwells, 
near the 


horseshoe-shaped bar and in 
rest rooms. One team member 
watched two persons shooting 
heroin in the men's room. 


The undercover cops notified 


the 
f i v e - m a n 
team 
of 


plainclothes patrolmen waiting 
outside after each buy. The 
field team made the arrests so 
the undercover squad would not 
lose its cover, or "take a 
burn." in police parlance. 


Nearby, two teen-age girls 


h u n g r y 
for 
barbiturates, 


shivered in the doorway of one 
of the aging brownstones. "Got 
any downs?" they asked a 
companion, unaware he was 
"the man," a term used in hip 
circles 
to 
describe 
t h e 


police. 


While the assignment took 


hours of planning, the team 
considered it far less dangerous 
than its usual tasks. Ordinarily, 
transactions are made on the 
streets, with the arresting of- 
ficers disguised as sanitation 
workers, milkmen or chauf- 
feurs, 
depending 
on 
the 


neighborhood. 


But sometimes, the seller 


prefers to deal behind locked 
doors — in alleys, apartments 
or basement ' ' s h o o t i n g 
galleries" where the backup 
team can't protect the un- 
dercover cop from mugging, 
robbery or worse. 


Detective Kathy Conlon, 28, 


once was lured into an alley 
after a pusher had agreed to 
sell her heroin for $27. He 
decided he wanted to rob her 
also and put a gun to her head 
before Kathy could draw her 
.38-caliber revolver. The gun 
misfired twice. The next day, 
her face heavily veiled to pro- 
tect her identity, Kathy was 
promoted amid much fanfare 
from patrolman to detective by 
Police Commissioner Patrick 
V. Murphy. 


"It's the dirtiest, rottenist job 


in the whole department," said 
a seasoned homicide 
detec- 


tive. 


Sato Says U.S.-Japan 
Relations Still at Top 


Compiled From News Wires 
Tokyo — Prime Minister 


Eisaku Sato Saturday said his 
administration will seek to im- 
prove relations with China, but 
this will not affect 
a basic 


policy 
of 
friendship 
and 


cooperation with the United 
States. 


"For 
Japan, Our relations 


with the United States 
are 


more important than those we 
have with any other country," 
he declared." Today, no matter 
how 
multipolarized 
interna- 


tional relations have become, 
this fact has not changed in the 
slightest degree." 


The 
70-year-old 
premier 


made what was considered to 
be his final state-of-the-nation 
address as the Diet reconvened 
for 
its 
regular 
legislative 


session This is expected to be 
the last session for the Sato 
government, 
but 
its pro- 


American policies are expected1 


to 
be continued essentially 


unchanged. 


Sato noted with satisfaction 


the summit talks he held with 
President 
Nixon 
at 
San 


Clemente. 
Calif., Jan. 6-7 


helped 
to 
deepen 
mutual 


understanding between Japan 
and the United States. 


"We reaffirmed that 
the 


relationship of mutual trust and 
cooperation between Japan and 
the United States was not only 
important for our two coun- 
tries, but that it was extremely 
important for the peace and 
prosperity of Asia, and indeed, 
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27th and 
Randolph 


OMAN'S 


FISH TALE 


Hours 
11-8 Tues.-Sat. 
1-6 Sunday 
Closed Monday JONAH'S 
is a New 


Tropical Fish and Aquarium Supply Shop 


devoted to OLD concepts . . . 


Quality 
Integrity 
Service 


and to YOU the customer. 


Eisaku 


Sato 


of 
the 
entire 
world," 
he 


said. 


Sato said neither Japan nor 


the United States can alone 
achieve relaxation of tensions in 
Asia and contribute to pro- 
sperity and development of the 
region. 


The prime minister 
then 


repeated his appeal to Peking 
for an early normalization of 
diplomatic relations. 


Sato said China is Japan's 


biggest neighbor and he hopes 
"good 
neighborly 
relations" 


\\ill be restored and that "the 
day 
will soon come 
when, 


together, we will be able to 
contribute to peace and pro- 
sperity in Asia." 


Communist China has turned 


down Sato's earlier appeals and 
said it will not talk with his 
administration. 


Movie Stars Make News. The 


theater page makes interesting 
"Sunday 
Journal 
and 
Star" 


reading. 


REPLACES EACH 


KODACOLOR 


ROLL DEVELOPED 


Sizes: 126-127-620 


35 mm (20) 


•6 Negatives Prlntablo to Qualify 


CAMERA-CARD « PARTY SHOP 


1211 0 ST., Downtown Lincoln 


"The only thing certain about 


undercover is that ''it's uncer- 
tain," said Lt. William Ballner, 
the roughshod but fatherly boss 
of the team. Ballner said he 
was constantly looking for new 
recruits, particularly women. 
B u t n o t w o m e n w i t h 
children. 


"We can't have women with 


children because we never 
know when one of our girls will 
get 
raped 
or 
killed," 
he 


said. 


"It can get to you physically 


and mentally," said Mary Ann. 
"I've had to pretend I'm a les- 
bian and a prostitute as well as 
a junkie. Your learn, though, 
when you're on the set (at 
work) that you are acting a 
role, even though it's such a big 
part of your life. 


"The hardest part is working 


w i t h m i s f i t s a l l t h e 
time." 


Mary Ann, 32, joined the 


police department five \ears 
ago and was transferred to her 
$12,000-a-vear undercover post 
three years later. She had 
worked 
previously 
as 
a 


secretary in a bank and at a 
television network but decided 
she wanted ''something more 
interesting and exciting to do." 
do." 


She said she has never had to 


use her gun — "I smell situa- 


tions like that and avoid them" 
— but has feared for 
her 


life. 


Lonely Job 


"It's 
a lonely existence," 


Kathy says. 


"We get slapped, punched 


and 
pushed and we 
can't 


scream because we're junkies. 
We go into apartments and see 
nude people — in bed. We see 
women and children neglected 
because this is what drugs can 
do. We see prostitutes with 
tracks, scars and abcesses all 
over their bodies. 


"Sometimes after a hard day 


I just go home and cry. My 
mother worries about me so 
much I sometimes bring my 
partners home to meet her to 
give her peace of mind.'' 


The team's only complaint 


seems to be about the ciU's 
court system. The} work hours 
to make arrests, have a con- 
viction record of nearly 100^, 
but rarely does the culprit go to 
prison. Frequently he receives 
a suspended sentence and is 
right back on the street. 


"But it's worth it," says 


Mary Ann. "If I arrest one 
person for pushing drugs, it can 
mean one less kid will get 
hooked." 
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the World 


Third Round of Malta 
Talks Adjourn After Rift 


The third round of British-Maltese 


talks ran into a snag Saturday and 
were adjourned to a later date not yet 
set. 


* 
-.<*"•. 
t 
«f . 


Maltese Prime Minister Dom ^liatoff 


said he asked for the suspension 
because of a "negative development" 
in the negotiations. 


Italian sources said the stumbling 


block 
involved 
re-employment of 


Maltese workers laid off by British 
withdrawal from the island. Another 
snag appeared to be Mintoff's new de- 
mand for immediate payment of a 
lump sum of $25 million in addition to 
the $35 million annual rental of the 
bases to be used by Britain on the 
Mediterranean island. 


Two Bombings Saturday 
In Belfast; Several Injured 


A bomb planted in an automobile 


exploded in a downtown Belfast shop- 
ping center Saturday minutes after a 
telephoned warning, injuring shoppers 
and store attendants. 


Elsewhere in Belfast thousands of 


persons 
halted 
traffic 
when they 


gathered lo watch the funeral pro- 
cession of a police constable who was 
shot and killed in a machine gun am- 
bush Thursday. 


On Friday a 
22-year-old Belfast 


policeman was killed in an ambush 
when he drove into a gas station on the 
pdge of the Roman Catholic Ardoyne 
district. 


North Atlantic Air Fares 
Up By 7% Beginning April 1 


Dollar fares on North Atlantic routes 


will increase to 1% starting April 1, the 
International Air 
Transport 
Assn. 


(IATA) has agreed. 


The decision takes account of last 


month's currency realignments. 


Sadat To Discuss Making 
Own Weapons With Kremlin 


President Anwar Sadat will discuss 


the possibility of Egypt producing its 
own weapons with Soviet help during 
his mission to Moscow beginning 
Wednesday, East European diplomatic 
sources in Cairo said Saturday. 


An Egyptian weapons manufacturing 


program would be similar to that 
recently announced between Israel and 
the United States. 


Siittfrao Son rtwlanfr Star' 
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the Nation 


Rizzo's Humphrey Support 
To Split Pensylvania Demos 


A major split in Pennsylvania's 


prestigious 182-vote delegation to the 
Democratic National Convention is 
expected 
soon 
when Philadelphia 


Mayor Frank Rizzo formally opens 
headquarters there for Sen. Hubert 
Humphrey. 


Pennsylvania Gov. Milton Shapp has 


endorsed Sen. Edmund Muskie for the 
nomination, and P h i l a d e l p h i a 
Democratic Chairman Peter Camiel 
also favors Muskie. 


This will mark the first split in 


the ranks of the P e n n s y l v a n i a 
Democrats over the selection of a 
candidate. It had been presumed 
Shapp would lead the way and the 
remainder of the state's p a r t y 
hierarchy would follow. 


Wallace Demands Fair 
Treatment From Democrats 
Alabama Gov. George Wallace has 


demanded fair treatment from the 
national Democratic party and said 
he would sign a loyalty oath lo sup- 


port the party nominee if all the other 
candidates were required to sign. 


"I will abide by the rules applied 


to the other candidates," said Wallace 
in 
response 
to Democratic party 


chairman Lawrence O'Brien's request 
he sign an oath swearing to support 
the 1972 Democratic nominee. 


$8 Million in Heroin Seized; 
8 Charged With Smuggling 
Eight persons have been arrested 


in Honolulu, San Francisco and New 
York and .charged with smuggling 
S8 million in heroin into the United 
States from Thailand, U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Customs Myles J. Ambrose 
announced Saturday. 


Ambrose 
said 
three 
Malaysians 


were arrested Wednesday m Hono- 
lulu after a customs agent spotted 
suspicious bulges in their clothing. 


"A search revealed about 4'z pounds 


of pure heroin taped to each suspect's 
body in 50 feet of thin clear plastic 
tubing," Ambrose said. He said their 
bodies 
were 
"almost 
completely 


wrapped in heroin." 


AP WIREPHOTO 


Actress Gay Soper stopping the show. 


Prince Charlie Stops Show 


The presence of Charles, Prince of 


Wales and heir to the British throne, 
stopped the show at a performance of 
the rock musical "Godspell."' 


The prince arrived secretly, but the 


cast learned he was there during the 
first act. Gay Sopcr, a 26-year-old 
performer plunged into the audience in 
a low-cut dress, waving a feather boa, 


singing "Turn Back, 0 Man," and 
suddenly called out, "Hi'ya Charlie." 


The prince broke out laughing and 


the audience burst into applause. 


Miss Soper, whose role calls for her 


to go into the audience during each 
performance but not to hail the prince, 
said afterwards, "Prince Charles is 
really dishy. All the time I had eyes 
only for the prince." 


People- 


Joan Shook Chickens 


Joan Kennedy returned to a scene 


of her childhood last week for a visit 
on her grandmothers Tung Acres 
Plantation at Brooker, Fla., and a 
brief escape from politics. 


Mrs. Kennedy recalled that during 


her many winter visits to the central 
Florida farm, her' grandfather Harry 
W. Bennett used to pay her a dime for 
every chicken egg she collected 


"We used to go out early in the 


morning and shake the chickens to 
make the eggs drop out," she laugh- 
ed. 


Grayson Blackout Winner 


The C o n s u m e r 
Federation of 


America has named Price Commission 
Chairman C. Jackson Grayson as 
Americas's 1972 "Blackout Award" 
winner for "successfully keeping the 
consumer in the dark." 


Russell's Heart Stronger 


Louis Russell Jr., 46, the world's 


longest-living patient with a heart 
transplant, says he's too fat and 
smokes too many cigarets. But the new 
ticker seems to be getting stronger by 
the day adding to his doctor's puzzle- 
ment. 


The 200-pound Indianapolis school 


teacher blames the drugs he must take 
daily for the 20 excess pounds but 
himself for smoking at least a pack of 
cigarets a day. 


Reagan For Nixon Plan 


Gov. Ronald Reagon, in an un- 


precedented move, intends to ask the 
California legislature next week to put 
itself on record in support of President 
Nixon's peace plan for Vietnam. 


He called on Californians to "show 
the Capital City 


City power officials have received a 


blunt warning that any decision by 
Lincoln to enter the power generating 
business and compete with the Ne- 
braska Public Power District will not 
be viewed lightly by NPPD. Page 1C 
Today. 


making news 


the State 


The $98.4 million O'Neill Unit, a plan 


for building an irrigation dam on the 
Niobrara River near Norden. has re- 
ceived approval of the Interior Dept. 
and the Office of Management and 
Budget. Page 4C Today. 


Joan Kennedy 


the way" in convincing the Ncrth 
Vietnamese 
and 
Viet 
Cong 
that 


Americans support the President's 
proposal for ending U.S. involvement 
in Vietnam. 


Jackson Funeral Tuesday 


The f u n e r a l of gospel singer 


Mahalia Jackson, 
60, will be on 


Chicago's South Side Tuesday and she 
will be buried in her native New 
Orleans. 


The Rev. Leon Jenkins, pastor of 


the Greater Salem Baptist Church in 
Chicago, said Mayor Richard Daley 
had suggested Miss Jackson's body be 
held in state at McCormick Place 
rather than the church on Monday 
night, but such plans were not settl- 
ed. 


Carl Hayden Eulogized 


Former President Lyndon B. John- 


son and Sen. Barry Goldwater, R- 
Ariz., opponents in the presidential 
election of 1964, joined Saturday in 
eulogizing former Congressman Carl 
Hayden at his funeral in Tempe, Ariz. 
The pioneer Arizona lawmaker died 
Tuesday at 94. 


"Carl Hayden was our link with 


the past," Johnson 
said, 
"when 


loyalty, honor, independence, integ- 
rity and Faith in America seemed to 
be a part of our birthright." 


the Sportsfields 


The Winter Olympics get 
under 


way Thursday amid controversy. Page 
7E' Today. 


Several Nebraska gridders 
figure 


prominently as the NFL pro draft be- 
gins Tuesday. Page 6E Today. 


Creation Discontent Revives Yugoslav Repression 3-Point Plan Directs Attention 


To Troubles of Handicapped 
By GEORGE WELLER 
(c) Chicago Daily News 
A bomb-shattered Yugoslav 


plane falling from Czech skies, 
and another bomb explosion on 
an express train bound for 
Yugoslavia have plunged the 
Balkan federation back into 
official repression, 
generated 


by Croatia's discontent. 


The prosperous, sophisticated 


Croat republic is attached to a 
Yugoslav economic train that 
goes too slow for ambitious 
Croats. Some want to get off. A 
few, because President Tito 
won't let them secede, want to 
blow up the train. 


In a busy fortnight, Tito has 


caused the Croat Communist 
party to be purged of nearly 800 
nationists, only 255 of them 
"voluntary" resignations. 


Croatia, the most advanced, 


free-style republic of the six- 
state Yugoslav federation, is 
lacerated by three rival groups 
contending for power: 


—The loyal oldtime Com- 


. munists, standpatters who want 
Croatia 
to 
accept 
simple, 
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humble membership, with no 
privileges. 


—The emigrant nationalists, 


who want Croatia to secede, 
start a new Danubian federa- 
tion, team with Austria and per- 
haps split up Czechoflovakia 
and seduce Hungary from Mos- 
cow. 


—The C o m m u n i s t na- 


tionalists, who want Croatia to 
stay inside a looser Yugoslavia, 
but with increased freedom to 
borrow, sell, and negotiate in 
Western Europe on its own. 


Assassination 


The dismembered p l a n e , 


bringing death to 27 passengers, 
apparently was bearing a bomb 
planted in Copenhagen. The 
terrorists claim to be members 
of the nationalist underground 
operating among the 800.000 
Yugoslavs working in northern 
Europe. Their aim. according 
to a phone call they placed in 
Sweden, was to murder Prime 
Minister Dzemel Bijedic on his 
way back from the funeral in 
Copenhagen of the 
king of 


Denmark. 


Assassinating Bijedic was to 


Acalaiiche Kills 
Two Reno Boys; 
Two Missing 


Reno, Nev. W — Two teen- 


aged Reno boys were reported| 
killed and two others were 
missing Saturday 
after 
an 


avalanche swept down over a 
ski run called "the Chute'1 on 
Mt. Rose southwest of here. 


Listed as killed were Richard 


Lyon and Steve Brown. 


The Washoe County sheriff's 


office 
reported 
about 
10 


youngsters were in the slide 
area when the avalanche oc- 
curred and two believed to 
have been among them had not 
>ct been accounted for. It was 
possible that they could have 
worked their \say out of the 
snow and skied on down the 
slope, officers said. 


None of the 
others 
was 


seriously injured, 
though all 


were covered by the snow and 
had to work their way out, of- 
ficers said. 


President Tito 


have been a token blow against 
the massive purge of the Croat 
Communists by the old guard, 
comprising many of Tito's 
personal comrades. 


Bijedic, tipped off by Danish 


military intelligence, returned 
by an unscheduled flight, thus 
escaping death. 


Intellectuals, Student 


The rebellion in the Croatia 


Communist party starts largely 
among its intellectuals, pro- 
fessors, 
party 
technocrats, 


journalists and students. 


In Belgrade the Serbs, old 


rivals of the Croats, seethed 
when students in Zagreb, the 
Croat 
capital, 
r e c e n t l y 


demanded 
separate mem- 


bership in the U.N. for Croatia. 


The central g o v e r n m e n t 
cracked down with political 
censorship and supressed some 
publications. 


Certain Croat demands are 


spontaneous, but it is also 
known that Russia — whom 
most Yugoslavs distrust — is 
encouraging some secessionist 
ideas. The Soviet Union has 
three votes at the U.N.: Russia, 
the Ukraine and Byelo-Russia. 
Why shouldn't the 
booming 


republic Croatia ask the same 
privilege 
without l e a v i n g 


Yugoslavia? 


Another 
regional 
demand 


backed by the Croat Com- 
munists is that 
Croatia be 


authorized to tap the World 
Bank for capital by herself, 
without having to share her bid 
with poorer Yugoslav republics 
like 
Macedonia 
and Mon- 


tenegro. 
They need money 


more, but are less efficient and 
productive, hence can borrow 
less. 


Dominates Tourism 


Croatia, by owning the sunny 


Dalmatian 
coast, 
virtually 


dominates 
t h e 
flourishing 


tourist industry. C r o a t i a ' s 
Catholic 
c h u r c h e s 
and 


seminaries 
are 
open, 
em- 


phasizing its Westernism. 


Vocal discontent stems from 


Matica 
H r v a t s k a , 
the 


worldwide Croat c u l t u r a l 


league, which is over a century 
old. Tito tolerated it, trusting 
the Communists who ran it. 
Then they turned into na- 
tionalists, and now several are 
in jail. But the Croat league 
has not been banned — yet. 


Two big trials are in the off- 


ing: 
At 
Belgrade, 
against 


Slobodan Soubotich, president 
of the Chamber of Lawyers, for 
"printing 
a n d 
distributing 


tracts against the government 
and its representatives," and at 
Zagreb against student and 
adult 
members 
of 
Matica 


Hrvatska 
f o r 
"conspiracy 


against the state and 
the 


established social order." 


Indian Training 
Costs Overrun 


Washington (ffl — Costs have 


increased 3007c over estimates 
in a 
training 
program 
to 


upgrade the health of American 
Indians, 
the 
Labor 
Dept. 


says. 


A $1.3 million effort produced 


only 65 Indian nurses, doctors' 
assistants and technicians in its 
first year, a department audit 
has found. 


A department official, in a 


confidential report, called the 
outlay exorbitant and three 
times more than estimated. 


Washington 
(UPI) — Sen. 


Harrison 
A. Williams Jr., 


chairman of the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee, 
unveiled a three-point plan 
Saturday to increase federal 
attention to problems of the 
handicapped. 


In a speech prepared for 


delivery at 
Trenton, N J., 


Williams called the neglect of 
problems of the handicapped 
"a stain on our collective con- 
science, an affront to what this 
great nation is supposed to 
stand for." 


This plan includes creation of 


a subcommittee on the han- 
dicapped; a call for a White 
House conference on the han- 
dicapped, and establishment of 
an office of the handicapped in 
the Department 
of Health, 


Education 
and W e l f a r e 


(HEW). 


"It is time to recognize that 


the handicapped have rights 
which we have been denying 
for too long, Williams said in 
his 
speech 
for the annual 


legislative conference of the 
New Jersey boards of educa- 
tion. 


"Clearly, 
we 
should 
re- 


evaluate our national policy 
and 
national 
programming 


toward the handicapped.'' he 
said. "In order to alleviate 
many of their problems we 
need 
an increased national 


commitment and we need it 
now." 


Williams said the handicap- 


ped subcomittee would con- 
solidate jurisdiction over pro- 
grams 
currently distributed 


over 
four other labor 
and 


A & S 
RENT-A- 


CAR 


PROGRESS IN ACTION 


NEW OFFICE AT 5401 "0" STREET 


Nebraska's oldest and largest real estate firm is proud to participate 
in Lincoln's progress with the opening of this new office building. 
This is an expression of our belief in Lincoln's progress & growth. 


Conic in and visit with us at any lime. 


public 
welfare 
subcommit- 


tees. 


He announced that Sen. Jen- 


nings Randolph, D - W . V a . , 
would serve as chairman of the 
new subcommittee. Among tke 
subcommittee members will be 
Sens. Edward M. Kennedy, D- 
Mass., and Claiborne Pell, D- 
R.I., Williams said. 


The chairman said he would 


introduce legislation to create 
the HEW office and a resolu- 
tion calling on President Nixon 
to establish the White House 
conference. 


Tourism Up 


Jerusalem W — Authorities 


reported 
a 
record 
656,000 


tourists visited Israel last year, 
a 49% increase over the 1970 
figure. 


I 
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OPINION By William R. Fry* 
Peace Plan Buys Time 
For Full Vietnamization 


United Nations, N.Y. — One key to an 


nderstanding of President Nixon's latest peace 
Ian for Vietnam lies in this fact: without 


negotiated settlement, American air power 


> expected to be needed in Vietnam for about 


year after the last of the ground combat 


I'oops have left. 


That is the time, experts say, it will take 


outh Vietnam to complete the training and 
quipping of its own air force. Until then, 


will be only approximately correct, if it 


i correct at all, to speak of Vietnamization 
s having "succeeded," 


Before the President unveiled his eight- 


oint peace plan, he did not have until late 
m to disengage totally from the air war. 
•omestic pressures, focusing on the election, 
light well have forced an end to all American 
ir and ground action before then. 


This could have meant defeat for Saigon 


nd victory for Hanoi. The final collapse might 
ave been staved off until after November 1972; 
ut even that was not a sure thing. 


Now Nixon may well have gouth 18 additional 
lonths of time in which to make Viet- 
amization succeed. If, as seems entirely 
ossible, the American public now blames 
:anoi for the absence of a negotiated set- 
ement, Nixon will be much freer to disengage 
t the rate he has planned. 


On Side of Angels 


This is a characteristic of all really skillful 


argaining 
gambits: 
they 
have 
such 
a 


-Tsuasive air to them that the initiating side 


seen, at least temporarily, to be on the 


de of the angels. 


The Viet Cong preempted this posture last 


Lily. Publicly, they seemed to have made the 
dncipal move toward peace. 


We now know the Viet Cong peace plan 
July 1 was merely an inconsistent coun- 


Tproposal to an American offer of May 31. 


was essentially a rejection, though it con- 


iineu overlapping features. The Nixon ad- 
linistration absorbed more than six months 
' criticism and buffeting in an effort to find 
.it, in private, if the negative reaction was 
nal. 


It now seems that enemy acceptance is 


ghly unlikely. Both on the battlefield and 
. the Paris peace table, the signals are n o t 
icouraging. 


The 
basic 
enemy 
objections 
to 
the 


merican plan appear to be: 


1. It leaves future control over South Viet- 


'I hate election years—they always 


raise my hopes too much . . .' 


nam to the uncertain outcome 
of a free 


democratic election. Even an election which 
the Viet Cong would have a hand in running, 
and which they could therefore make Certain 
was not rigged, is unacceptable to them. 


2. The American plan calls -upon North 


Vietnam 
to 
match 
the 
American 
troop 


withdrawal by itself pulling its forces out of 
the rest of Indochina. Combined with the pro- 
vision for free elections, this could spell 
virtually certain defeat. 


3. There would be international supervision 


of key aspects of the settlement. 


Triumph in Propaganda 


To have preempted the side of the angels, 


and yet to have included in one's plan features 
which trigger adversary 
rejection, is the 


epitome of successful propaganda. 
If 
the 


reasons for adversary rejection are difficult 
or impossible for him to defend, the triumph 
is complete. 


This is not to say the American p e a c e 


plan has been put forward in bad faith. If 
Hanoi were to accept it tomorrow, Washington 
would of course be entirely prepared to live 
with it. 


If Hanoi were now to seek in earnest 


to negotiate the unacceptable p o r t i o n s , 
Washington has clearly indicated it would be 
wiilinjj. 


Copyright 1972 William R. F,-ye 


OBSERVATIONS By Russell Baker 
Political Surgery., TV Style 


(c) New York Times 


Washington — With 
those 


±rymose chords from the 
Jciio organ, we bring you 
.other instalment of "Just 
ain 
Dick, 
Ed. 
Hubert, 


;orge, Scoop, Shirley, Teddy, 
mce, John, Wilbur, G e n e , 
m'. Doc, Paul, Rocky, Ronnie 
d George Wallace," the story 
at asks the question, "If 
crybody insists on driving, 
10 will be 1 e f t to sit in the 
ck off the bus?" 
\l the close of yesterday's 
isode, you 
recall, 
Mayor 


hn had been summoned to 


hospital 
to 
perform 


ngerous political surgery but 
d not been told the patient 
is his arch foe, Governor 
icky. As our story resumes, 
lyor John has just arrived at 
i surgery coffee shop and is 
ving a cup of coffee with his 
friend, Dick Aurelio. 
Mayor John: All right. Why 
ve I been called here in the 
ddlc of the night, taking me 
•ay from my fireside and my 
5 and 
my 
nightly 
con- 


nplation of and lamentation 
the suffering of the poor? 
Vurelio: I don't know how to 
1 you this, Mayor John, but 
;re's a poor suffering man in 
:re who needs a dramatic 
iitical transformation. It will 
juire surgery so delicate that 
one but you could be trusted 
attempt it. 
^any-Over Traits 
Mayor John: Tush, 
Dick! 


st because I 
successfully 


nsformed myself from 
a 


publican to a 
Democrat 


usn't mean I can 
effect 


Jally dramatic changes for 
sryonc. In my case many of 
' primary D e m o c r a t i c 
aracteristics were 
already 


;sent. 
Uirelio: In this case the pa- 
nt is a liberal Republican 
o wants to be transformed 
o 
a 
c o n s e r v a t i v e 


publican. 


Mayor John: Ah, but that is 
nple! It scarcely requires a 
alpel. We merely implant a 


tiny suggestion that President 
Dick may ask him to become 
his vice presidential candidate. 
It's cruel but it usually does the 
trick. Tell me, who is the poor 
devil? 


Aurelio: 
Mayor 
J o h n , 


prepare yourself for a shock. 


Mayor John: You mean—? 
Aurelio: Yes, the patient is 


Mayor 
John: 
My 
arch 


political foe! 


Aurelio: Yes, Mayor John. 


Governor Rocky. 


Mayor John: But Governor 


Rocky is a rat, a fink, and an 
all-around bad guy. I can't! I 
won't! I couldn't"trust my hand 
on the scalpel 
. 


Aurelio: You must. Mayor 


John. America is watching. 


(Organ c h o r d s. The scene 


shifts to the operating room 
where Governor Rocky is hav- 
ing a cup of coffee with the 
staff of the National Review.) 
Judged by Company 
Governor Rocky: I'm glad 


you fellows could drop by the 
operating room for a chat. As 
you know, now that the political 
process 
has b e c o m e 
a 


television show, a man is 


s Worried 


known by the company 
keeps on camera. 


National Review staff: And 


you were rushed into surgery 
today when you felt an ir- 
resistible impulse of h e r o 
worship for President Dick 
crash full strength against your 
crumbling liberalism. But are 
you aware, Governor Rocky, of 
the identity of the man who is 
to operate? 
Who' 
Governor Rocky: Of course. 


My arch foe, Mayor John. That 
stupid, good-for-nothing except 
for whose utter incompetence 
the city of New York would to- 
day be lovelier than any pearl 
from the Antilles. 


National Review staff: But 


can you trust him with a 
scalpel? 


Governor Rocky: Scalpel? No 


scalpel will be needed. I only- 
have to see him to go c o n- 
scrvativc all over. As soon as 
he walks into this operating 
room, I'll be fit to drink coffee 
with Vice President Spiro. (He 
grins 
with 
infectious con- 


servatism. 
Organ m u s i c . 


Detergent 
c o m m e r c i a l . 


A s p i r i n s . H a i r d y e s . 
Mouthwash.) 
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Especially in light of the repeated delays 


in the Omaha-Fremont expressway, the Fre- 
mont Tribune thought it ironic that Gov. J. 
J. Exon is upset at the federal government's 
handling of highway funds. 


"What makes it ironic is that there are 


a good number of Nebraskans who feel the 
Exon administration has thoroughly fouled up 
the state's procedure in obtaining 
federal 


highway funds," the paper said. 


The governor was upset at receiving no 


commitment from federal officials during a 
recent trip to Washington. "If getting a com- 
mitment from the Department of Transportation 
proves to be as difficult as getting one from 
the state highway department," the Tribune 
added, "Fremonters can sympathize with the 
governor's feelings of frustration." 


The Omaha World-Heraid said it felt Sen. 


Willard Waldo's proposal to repeal the city 
sales tax "is being made about three years 
late." 


Waldo has said it is unfair to tax visitors 


to a city and cities should rely on property 
taxation. The World-Herald noted that Lincoln 


and Omaha both have become accustomed to 
the sales tax revenue and "would not be able 
to replace the revenue under property tax 
limitations." 


An editorial in the Daily Nebraskan, student 


newspaper at the University of Nebraska-Lin- 
coln, struck a cautious note in the continuing 
conflict over use of student fees. 


"Controversial 
topics 
certainly 
deserve 


discussion anywhere, especially in the academic 
community," wrote new editor-in-chief Barry 
Pilger. "But at a time when the University 
of Nebraska is under fire by members of the 
state Legislature, the desirability of the propos- 
ed conference is questionable." 
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The Good Life 


Today's 
annual edition of TIio Sunday 


Journal and Star describes the Good Life in 
Nebraska. And it is a good life, for many 
of its people. 


Further, as several of today's feature 


stories make clear, it is a highly diversified 
life. And becoming more so. 


The traditional farmer or rancher in the 


rural reaches of the state, more technology- 
oriented now but no less fiercely independent 
than in the past; the small-town citizen: the 
suburbanite; the city-dweller, increasingly Iiviiv- 
in apartments or townhouses or condominiums- 
the student, the businessman, the professional, 
the artist and craftsman, the retired; the aged 
and the young and the in-between —- all are 
able to find the freedom and the room and 
the resources, in most cases, to pursue life- 
styles of their choosing. 


Differing life-styles, of course, Imply 


differing values, too. That such a variety 
of them co-exist in Nebraska with minimal 
conflict tells something about our state. 


First, Nebraska is Mid-America in more 


than geographv. Changes taking place in our 
society are 
happening here 
no less 
than 


elsewhere. Diversity is becoming the dominant 
characteristic 
of 
America, 
and 
Nebraska 


reflects this. 


Second. Nebraska is accommodating this 


change with less difficulty than many places. 
Obviously, 
some 
of 
the 
extremes 
found 


elsewhere are absent here — of living styles, 
philosophies, or conditions demanding correc- 
tion. But there also is a pace and an atmosphere 


that can absorb change without great disruption. 
Our growth is modest, not explosive. We have 
ivom to move around, to ease frictions. We 
have, in many cases, wise planning that helps 
reduce the shock of change. 


Finally, and most importantly, there 


is undoubtedly something basic in the 
Nebraska 
character 
that 
nurtures the 


positive aspects of change. An amalgam 
of many things, probably, from the frontier 
tradition to our ethnic mixture to the con- 
temporary intluence of our campuses. 


By no means are Nebraskans immune to 


bigotry or prejudice or intolerance. But by 
and large they are an open-minded and tolerant 
people, insistent on their own rights to freedom 
but willing to grant it in return to their 
neighbors. Without retreating 
into the im- 


personality prevalent in some regions, they are 
to a large degree committed to minding their 
own business, to practicing a live-and-let-live 
philosoph\. 


This is the kind of climate conducive to 


diversity. And this is good. For diversity itself 
is freedom. 


Variety 
spices 
life, 
in 
Nebraska 
as 


elsewhere. Diversity yields rich returns — a 
greater range not only of ways to live but 
of interests and activities available to all 
residents. 


If this state can preserve this fun- 


damental attitude, accepting c h a n g e , 
guiding it without stifling it, 
guarding 


against its dangers while recognizing its 
benefits, the Good Life in Nebraska will 
become even better. 


Arbor Day Nears 
j 


Arbor Day's 100th birthday is less than 


three months a\v aj. 


For all the noise being made about 


it—designating the green ash as the centen- 
nial tree, issuing a commemorative stamp, 
planning ceremonies—there is still serious 
question about how successful the observ- 
ance will be in Nebraska. 


For the heart and soul of Arbor Day is 


tree-planting. And there's no assurance yet that 
an exceptional number of trees will be planted 
m Nebraska this year. 


Ail exceptional number are sure to die, 


however, because of the Dutch elm disease 
now ravages most of the state 


What is needed is fast and really decisive 


action. 
An 
appropriation, 
say, 
by 
t h e 


Legislature, 
not excessive but large enough 


to assure that 4-H clubs, Boy and Girl Scouts, 
FFA and other community groups across the 
state could receive free enough tree seeds or 
seedlings to make possible significant planting 
projects. 


In his nurseryman's column in last week's 


Sunday Journal and Star, J. L. Moore made 
such a proposal. He tossed out another good 
idea: get rid of all the dead trees. 


Almost as depressing as a lack of trees 


is the sight of those which once graced the 
land but now stand leafless and lifeless. 


Moore puts forth an imaginative suggestion: 


give the state forester enough money for an 
exhaustive study of what use could be made 
of these dead trees Ship them to pulp mills? 
Convert them into Uimbei'' Send portable saw 
mills and chipping machines about the state, 
salvaging even possible bit of these once noble 
trees and putting them to some good use'' 


Tins is another need \vorth the Legislature's 


attention. 


Nebraska is the birth place of Arbor 


Day. And Nebraska is No. 1 in some 
respects. But it's going to have to try 
a lot harder to be No. 1 hi its observance 
of this most worthwhile American holicla). 


WILLIAM O. DOBLER 


Youth Find 'Whole New High' 


Last summer, a 
Wall Street 
Journal 


reporter was told by a Cambridge, Mass., youth 
that "I've discovered a whole new high" 
Editorial Research Reports notes that young 
people have found a powerful, sometimes ad- 
dictive, and entirely legal drug. 


What might surprise you is that the "drug" 


is one that has been around for a long time 
and is fairly common in households of the 
nation. It is better known as alcohol — beer, 
\\ine, liquor, gin, vodka, etc. 


With all the discussion these da.\s centering 


on drugs and sex, a lot of people seem to 
have forgotten about alcohol. But the ERR 
article points out that a lot of authorities are 
more concerned with the growing problem of 
alcohol among youth than they are 
about 


drugs. 


The ERR article says a poll taken last 


summer in San Mateo County, Calif., showed 
that 75 
r/o of high school freshmen boys and 


83.6ro of senior boys claimed some use of 
alcohol during the year. For girls, the com- 
parable figures were 68.3 and 79.19f. 


California has a law establishing 21 as 


the legal age for drinking. In Nebraska, the 
age is 20. But such laws are generally a farce, 
as they are in Nebraska and California. 


The plain truth is that young people of 


almost any age can come into possession of 
just about any and all kinds cf alcoholic 
beverages they want. With the stuff as accessi- 
ble as it is, one questions whether it is practical, 
even, to try to limit the age of drinking to 
21. 


The most practical and effective answer 


to teenage drinking is probably in the area 
of education, both at home and in the schools. 
If you grant that young people are going to 
ha\e access to liquor, the important thing is 
that they ha\ e an understanding of it. 


\\hen young people look to liquor for a 


new kind of high, a lot of problems are likely 
in store for them. We know enough about 
alcohol lo reali/e that those who drink to get 
a high are those who end up as a problem, 
perhaps as full-blown alcoholics. 


Society has learned the hard way that the 


use ol alcohol is one thing but its abuse is 
quite another. As a society, we have granted 
a place in our lives for alcohol but it is 
a place that needs to be fully understood. 


We wonder if families and schools are doing 


an adequate job today of informing young peo- 
ple of the dangers in the consumption of beer 
and liquor" Or, arc \\e relying too heavily 
on the theory that by the time a youngster 
reaches 20 jears of age, he should be old 
enough to know right from wrong? 


That is a shaky foundation on which to 


build our hopes. Do young people today know 
the pitfalls of alcoholism, do they know how 
addicthc alcohol can become and what it can 
do to an individual in a physical and mental 
sense? 


Especially, do they understand the dangers 


of driving when under the influence of alcohol 
and that one incident alone along this line 
could be enough to seriously damage their 
entiic lives? They not onh need to know the 
legal age lor drinking, but they should realue 
that excessive use of alcohol is just as damag- 
ing as the excessive use of drugs. 
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Good Grades Too 
Lincoln — I wonder h o w 


many people saw the article 
about Johnny Rodgers, Jim 
Anderson and others (sports 
section, Sunday Journal and 
Star, Jan. 23). 


It should have been on the 


front page so peopOe who don't 
care for sports and probably 
never see the sports 
page 


would know some of our most 
valuable players are good not 
only 
on 
the 
field 
b u t 


scholastically as welil. 


MARY PREECE 


Most Profound 
Lincoln — WP commend you 


for giving ample and prominent 
space to Jay W 
Forrester's 


took "World Dynamics" (Sim- 
dfly Journal and Star, Jan, 
16). 


Everyone interested in public 


/ 
t 


affairs should get acquainted 
with the ideas in this book and 
also those in his previous book, 
"Urban Dynam.cs." 


At the rate cur econoim is 


growing and forcing us heater- 
skelter into new and unpleasant 
social 
situations 
\\c 
will 


desperately need new and more 
reliable models of society to 
predict and control our future 
and Forrester's methods are so 
far 
the most 
profound 
and 


universally 
applicable 
ones 


developed. 


Especially important is his 


ins'ghl into !he \v;u 
society 


takes unexpected 
turn* 
,'ind 


develops problems unov .solu 
lions 
arc 
entireh 
dilirrcnt 


frcm vv.'iat either naive (vm- 
mon souse or political dogma 
might prescribe 


WERNER LKINFKUAKR 


P'jf 
ul Ph lO'O liy 


b'n verity ol N<br.i * •> 


Stuart Crusade 
Lincoln — I am grateful for 


I he article 
(Sunday Journal 


and Sic'r. Jan. 23) concerning 
Hob Hanna's crusade to save 
the Stuart theater and to keep 
its beautiful interior the way it 
is 


My husband and I came lo 


Lincoln to live almost three 
icvrs ago. We have already 
witnessed a few sad changes 
in the city since then. Hand- 
some old houses and buildings 
si ill structurally sound even if 
in Mime instances badly kept 
up have been lorn down and 
replaced u i i h buildings of banal 
inn ol |he null architecture. 


Uo \vish Ilanna success in 


his oifoih to preserve and pro- 
lee1 the besl of Lincoln's build- 
i".gs and lo beautify the down- 
town .SCO'IC. 


MAHIANXK CUNNINGHAM 


By NORMAN IL CROMWELL 


Executive Dean 


For Graduate Studies and Research 


University of Nebraska 


The eminence of the modern state university 


is closely associated with the quality of its 
graduate 
programs. 
The creation 
of new 


knowledge by a university is a major dimension 
of quality. Nebraska cannot expect to achieve 
national recognition in higher education unless 
it has strong graduate education programs in 
those areas which will best serve its needs. 


I accept the premise that excellence in 


higher education is mainly measured by the 
reputations of the institution's faculty and its 
graduate programs, and by the success of the 
students graduated from it. 


We can expect that between now and 1980, 


our University will experience more major 
changes as it confronts more issues than in 
any comparable period in its history. 


In the multicampus system of the University 


of Nebraska, each campus must specialize in 
the area it is best equipped to handle so un- 
necessary duplication and proliferation may be 
avoided. On each campus we need a special 
graduate study and research focus to make 
optimum use of resources available to us. 


Cultural leadership in the state since the 


founding of the University has been supplied 
by many of its scholars who have participated 
in graduate level 
work in the arts and 


humanities. The commitment to high quality 
graduate programs (doctoral and subdoctoral) 
in several of these cultural areas must remain 
a high priority. 


Versatile Ph.D. 
The Ph.D. has been the most versatile 


of 
the 
graduate 
degrees 
offered 
by 
our 


universities. It has produced, and continues 
to produce, a multitude of excellent teachers 
as well as the world's most 
distinguished 


scholars and creative scientists. 


Nevertheless, we must not be guilty of 


promising too much. We cannot promise that 
education at any level or in any area will 
cure the problems of society. 


We in the universities can only guide 


students toward the experience of education. 
If education occurs and the potential 
for 


creative activity and leadership develops, the 
individual will be in an excellent position to 
make an important contribution to the society 
of which he is a part. 


For several hundred years, research in the 


physical and life sciences has been one ot 
the greatest of human accuuiplishments I am 
convinced that if we fail to prosecute a vigorous 
program of fundamental research and continue 
to train new generations of young people to 
carry on this great work, dire penalties Mill 
be paid by those yet unborn. As a major 
state university, Nebraska has a necessary and 
important role to play in certain scientific 
areas. 


Science and technology have been severely 


criticized for the damaging effects of the by- 
products of developments which in most in- 
stances have been, and still are, demanded 
by society. But, is it not to be expected that 
only by additional, and in many instances more 
enlightened, technology can these undesirable 
ecological effects be corrected by scientists 
and technologists? 


These are some of the most challenging 


assignments awaiting the Ph.D.'s in science 
and engineering in the 70's. It is obvious that 
the future will require new and much stronger 
partnerships between the hard sciences and 
the social sciences, and between creative ad- 
ministrators in business, industry, academia, 
and governments 
to resolve our political, 


economic and social problems. 


New interdisciplinary programs need to be 


made available for students at b o t h the 
graduate and undergraduate level which involve 
training in law and economics, and in social 
sciences or natural sciences, and medicine. It 
should be made possible for students to com- 
plete the requirements for both a professional 
degree (law or medicine) and an academic 
graduate degree in nearly the same time 
span. 


Modification Needed 
The need for new types of leaders to attack 


our multitude of problems in health care, 
management of the ecology, urban living, and 
mass transportation 
problems — to mention 


only a few of current urgency to society — 
require modification of some of our graduate 
programs. 


At the UNO campus opportunities for part- 


time graduate work, especially at the sub-doc- 
toral level in several areas of special interest 
to an urban university, can be expected to 
be expanded or developed. 


The need for graduate lecture courses, 


seminars, and' research programs in certain 
technological, s c i e n t i f i c , sociological and 
humanistic areas can be expected to develop 
in the Omaha community. These will have 
to be met by employing the most imaginative 
combinations of our always-limited facilities and 
statf from our several campuses 


A major industry in Nebraska 
is still 


agriculture. 
An 
important 
opportunity for 


development of new industry has to do with 
upgrading the value of our agricultural products 
here in the state, rather than shipping them 
out as raw materials to be processed 
into 


consumer items in other states. 


A combined effort between researchers in 


the Colleges of B u s i n e s s Administration, 
Engineering and Agriculture m this connection 
seems indicated. The Chemical 
Engineering 


Department in Lincoln and the Department 
of Food Science and Technology on the East 
Campus are carrying out research on food 
processing techniques which may be useful to 
Nebraska. 


Obviously, we cannot do all things to an 


equal level of quality. With proper attention 
to the selection of priorities, hopefully we can 
arrive at decisions as to the most important 
areas on which to center our immediate atten- 
tion. 


As 
we 
explore 
alternative 
paths 
for 


graduate education, we must realize that the 
sIiuierH population of the future is much more 
broadly based intellectually and socially than 
students who attended 
universities only 
a 


decade ago. These new students arc determined 
to spend their efforts toward solving many 
of society's most difficult problems. 


We must realize th?t not everyone needs 


Cromwell 


Provocative 


Topic in News 


A graduate student works in chem- 
istry laboratory at Hamilton Hall 
on the University of Nebraska- 


Lincoln campus. 


an advanced degree to function effectively in 
society. We need to make cutbacks in two 
categories of existing Ph D. programs. 


We must eliminate those Ph.D. programs 


which have not developed well academically 
in areas where they were formed to help supply 
what was then a shortage of qualified college 
teachers. We are attempting to set criteria 
for what constitutes sound programs. Even 
some of our greatly expanded sound programs 
must cut back on numbers for the time being. 


Much of this will be automatic, as the 


activities in the marketplace affect the plans 
of students, and the funding for the programs 
is cut. We need to realize, however, that we 
may not save much money by reducing the 
number of students in large existing programs. 
Once there is an established program and there 
are facilities — libraries, laboratories and 
tenured faculty — a reduction in enrolment 
causes few savings, but only results in an 
increase in cost per student. 


So-Called Evaluations 
During the past several years, various na- 


tional groups have undertaken so-called evalua- 
tions of the quality of graduate programs in 
the universities and colleges of the nation. 


Several, 
including the National Science 


Foundation and Administrators of the National 
Defense Education Act, have done this for the 
purpose of being able to pick priorities for 
institutional funding of research g r a n t s , 
fellowships, training programs, etc. 


In these cases, the evaluations have been 


accepted by the majority as objective and based 
on a broad spectrum of information available 
from interviews, site visits, and review of the 
scholarly output of the departments concerned 
in the institutions. 


On the other hand, the subjective ACE 


Reports have not been as generally accepted 
and have been stated to be based on methods 
which few social scientists would accept as 
either meaningful or scientific. The approach 
has been claimed by some to represent no 
more than refined gossip based, wholly upon 
the 
admittedly transient 
nature of faculty 


reputations. 


In general, the professional societies of this 


country have to date refused to evaluate the 
relative merits of graduate programs in our 
institutions 


We at Nebraska 
(Lincoln campus) have 


fared poorly in the ACE evaulatkms, and those 
findings were referred to by the North Central 
Association in its recent report of the Universi- 
ty. 


Nevertheless, 
in recent years, a goodly 


number of our departments received favorable 
consideration 
from the National D e f e n s e 


Education 
Act Administration, 
and a fair 


number of fellowships were awarded. Moreover, 
many of the 
scholars 
in several 
of 
the 


departments in the University have in the past, 
and in recent months, continued to receive 
sizeable grants from various agencies (include 
the NSF and NIH) which use critical review 
techniques 


The 
XSF drew up 
a 
quality list 
of 


departments several years ago There was a 
top list of some 30 schools, and then a list 
of another some 30 considered to have the 
potential 
of 
developing 
some 
first 
class 


departments. Several of these were awarded 
departmental science development awards. 


Nebraska fortunately had two departments 


which qualified [or large awards. In 1967, the 
chemistry department received an award of 


$830,000; and in 1970, the physics department 
was given a $750,000 grant. 


These funds are spent over three-year 


periods to upgrade the quality of the staff 
through the creation of new positions. Also 
funded were new ancillary personnel and 
necessary research equipment and supplies. 
Hopefully, these two departments will continue 
to move toward a higher level of quality. 


The NSF intends to follow up on this to 


make sure the University has fulfilled its 
obligations and that these two departments have 
become first class. Both areas are basic to 
our programs in agriculture, medicine and in- 
dustrial development. Graduate programs, once 
established, can do only one of two things: 
they can flourish, or they can wither; they 
cannot stand still. 


Look at Special Needs 
The need for any new doctoral programs 


in particular fields will have to be clearly 
established in terms of a shortage of doctoral 
personnel, and in terms of special resources 
of the University which make it desirable to 
undertake the new program at Nebraska. In 
addition, we will consider special needs which 
the business, industrial, a g r i c u l t u r a l , 
governmental and academic interests of the 
state have in seeing us involved in quality 
graduate programs in certain fields. 


A new steering committee of the Graduate 


Council was selected to extend the good work 
of 
last year's 
committee 
to update 
the 


guidelines for the review of all the doctoral 
programs in the University. Ad hoc committees 
have been appointed to assess the quality of 
our current Ph.D. programs. 


We expect to be able to classify these 


programs into five groups: 1) sub-marginal; 
2) marginal; 3) adequate; 4) good; and 5) 
very good. As a result 
of these quality 


assessments, and from a consideration of fac- 
tors of need and supply, we expect to be 
able to make several types of recommendations 
aimed at improving the overall quality of our 
graduate college programs and' research ac- 
tivities in the University. 


In collaboration with the chancellors and 


academic deans, it will be recommended that 
certain existing doctoral programs, including 
some multicampus programs, be consolidated 
to bring strength to all parts of the new com- 
bination. 


We expect to identify a number of areas, 


possibly as many as 10, which we will recom- 
mend for strengthening to move them to a 
level of high quality. In some instances, we 
shall recommend that certain weak programs 
be phased out since attempted consolidation 
would simply compound the weaknesses of the 
departments included. 


The number of designated areas in which 


we continue to do doctoral graduate work could 
be substantially reduced as a result of these 
recommendations. 


In response to the discussion and actions 


taken at the August. 1971, meeting of the Board 
of Regents, it has become the goal of the 
Graduate 
College 
administration 
of t h e 


University to provide for coordination of all 
graduate programs, doctoral and sub-doctoral 
on the several campuses, combining strengths 
which each has to offer into a limited number 
of high quality programs. 


Although a level of independence is to be 


provided on the individual campuses to insure 
creative development uniquely available there, 
a close coordination and supervision by the 
office of the executive dean and the Systems 
Graduate Council must be provided to insure 
the most efficient and effective operation for 
the benefit of Nebraska. 


To implement the August actions of the 


regents 
which 
called 
for 
more 
effective 


coordination of graduate studies and research 
throughout the University of Nebraska, ap- 
pointments of campus 
associate 
deans for 


graduate studies and research to serve as part 
of the staff of the executive dean, but also 
administratively responsible to their campus 
chancellors, were recommended and passed by 
the board at its December meeting. 


These organizational changes, as recom- 


mended by President Varner and approved bv 
the board, will permit the University to move 
toward a more 
effective 
centralization of 


graduate studies and research. The reorganiza- 
tion of graduate work and research activities 
in the University will assist in overcoming 
some of the present 
shortcomings and in 


reaching a goal of high quality. 


True Professionals 
There will never be an oversupply of really 


outstanding teachers and research workers with 
a dedication to scholarship and a sensitivity 
to people and their needs. 


We need to improve our methods of identi- 


fying, encouraging and assisting young people 
with these qualities in preparing for careers 
appropriate to their talents and the needs of 
society. We also need to provide for the dif- 
ferences inherent in the training of professional 
workers ordinarily classified as practitioners, 
rather than research workers. 


No matter whether we are considering areas 


in the humanities, the physical sciences, the 
life sciences, the social sciences, business, 
agriculture, medicine, or law, we must supply 
our students with in-depth training to enable 
them to perform in society as true professionals. 


Only the University can carry on high 


quality programs in these areas, especially at 
the graduate level. The University, through 
its organized research and graduate education 
activities, expects to take a leadership position 
in seeking solutions to the current urgent needs 
of society, especially in the state. 


_ Gallup Poll 


55% Dissatisfied With How 
, Wage-Price Controls Work 
>gn* 
V«X 
' 
t 


Princeton, N.J. — A majority 


Americans in all 
major 


•^regions of the nation, except 


the West, express dissatisfac- 
tion with the way price-wage 
controls are working. 


Nationally, 55% of persons 


interviewed in the latest survey 
say they are dissatisfied, while 
33% e x p r e s s satisfaction. 
Persons living in the East and 


-^Midwest, Democrats and those 
•^ in the middle and lower income 
^'brackets tend to be the most 
^critical of the functioning of 
^price-wage controls. 
^ The chief gripe is that con- 


trols are not applied fairly, 
with the comment frequently 
' heard that the"working man" 
suffers at the expense of the 
"rich" man. 


Other complaints are that 


' prices continue to rise, that 


wages are not keeping up with 
prices and that controls should 
be more stringent. 


More Strictness Wanted 


When all persons in 
the 


survey are asked specifically 
about the strictness of the con- 
trols, opinion is clearly on the 
side that they should be made 
more rather than less strict 


The 
proportion 
who 
say 


"more 
strict" 
has 
grown 


sharply from 38% in November 
to 48% today. 


To obtain the results of the 


latest 
Gallup 
survey, 1548 


FBI Stops 
Bizarre 
Hijacking 


Compiled From News Wires 
New York — A former men- 


tal patient with a long criminal 
record hijacked a 
transcon- 


tinental jetliner by pulling a 
pistol from a fake arm cast 
Saturday, then was shot and 
captured at Kennedy Airport 


Garrett 
Brock 
Trapnell 


by an FBI agent posing as a 
crewman. 


Only the hijacker, identified 


as Garrett Brock Trapnell, 34, 
of Miami, was injured in the 
drama which began Saturday 
morning as the Trans World 
Airlines Boeing 707 flew over 
the Midwest en route from Los 
Angeles to New York with 94 
passengers and a crew of 
seven. 


Trapnell, sitting in the first 


class compartment, slit open 
the cast on his right arm with a 
razor blade, pulled out a loaded 
pistol and handed a stewardess 
a note reading: "You are being 
hijacked." 


It was one of the more 


bizarre hijackings in recent 
history, involving long distance 
telephone calls by Trapnell to a 
psychiatrist 
in 
Dallas 
and 


lawyers in Miami, his demands 
for Angela Davis' release from 
prison, a personal talk with 
President Nixon, a flight to an 
undecided d e s t i n a t i o n in 
Europe and $300,000 


But the hijacker, described 


by authorities as a "James 
Bond type" 
with homicidal 


t e n d e n c i e s , concentrated 
mainly on nis demand for the 
freedom 
of George Anthony 


Padilla, 24, of Union City, 
N J . from a Dallas jail wher 
Padilla is being held on an 
armed robbery charge. 


The connection b e t w e e n 


Trapnell and Padilla was not 
immediately established but 
Dallas authorities said Padiila 
had given a Miami address 
when arrested. 


Trapnell let the jet land as 


scheduled at Kennedy Interna- 
tional Airport and the other 
passengers deplane while he 
made his demands. 


The FBI did not get its 


chance until nearly 1 p.m. 
when Trapnell demanded to be 
flown to Dallas to pick up 
Padilla and agreed to accept a 
fresh crew. Two of the new 
crew 
members 
were 
FBI 


agents, one of whom also was a 
qualified pilot. 


As Trapnell stood at the top 


of the boarding ramp, one of 
the FBI 
men 
fired 
twice, 


wounding the hijacker in the 
left hand and shoulder. 


Trapnell was listed in fair 


condition at Queens General 
Hospital. A hospital spokesman 
said Trapnell received a com- 
pound fracture of the left hand 
and a clean wound in the upper 
left arm. 


adults, 18 and older, were in- 
teryiewed in person in more 
than 300 scientifically selected 
localities across t h e nation 
from Jan. 7-10. This queston 
was asked first: 


In general, are you satisfied 


or dissatisfied with the way 
price-wage controls are work- 
ing? 


Here are the results — na- 


tionwide and by region, by 
party affiliation and by income 
level: 


Satisfied With Way 


Controls Are Working? 


Satis- Dissat- No. 
fied 
isfied Opin. 


% 
% 
% 


National 
33 
55 
12 


East 
32 
56 
12 


Midwest . . . 31 
60 
9 


South 
35 
52 
13 


West 
35 
49 
16 


Republicans . 53 
35 
12 


Democrats 
23 
64 
13 


Independents 
33 
56 
11 


Republicans ..12 
35 
12 


$15,000 & over 42 
50 
8 


$10-15,000 ... 
34 
56 
10 


$7-10,000 . . . . 33 
60 
7 


$5-7,000 
35 
53 
12 


$3-5,000 . . . . 28 
53 
19 


All persons who expressed 


an opinion were then asked 
why 
they are 
satisfied 
or 


dissatisfied with the way price- 
wage controls are working. 


Reasons Cited 


Following are t h e reasons 


given by those who express 
dissatisfaction: 


1. Not fairly applied — not all 


groups are treated the same; 
hurts working man 
21% 


2. Prices are going up ..15% 
3. Wages not keeping up 


with prices 
12% 


4. Price-wage c o n t r o l s 


should be more stringent 11% 


Total 
65%* 


Miscellaneous responses 4% 
No opinion/no answer . 2% 
•Total adds to more than S5% — the 


per cent dissatisfied — since some 
per- 


sons gave more than one reason. 


And here are the reasons 


given by the 33% who express 
satisfaction: 


1. Something had to be dpne 


— should have been done long 
ago — public had to be made 
aware of problem 
7% 


2. Controls are 
holding 


prices down 
5% 


3. Accomplishing ' t h e i r 


purpose 
(general 
responses) 


6% 


4. Have stabilized the econ- 


omy 
4% 


5. I have no reason to be 


dissatisfied — have not been 
affected 
4% 


Miscellaneous responses .5% 
No opinion/no answer 
5% 


Total 
36%* 


•Total adds to more than 33% — the 


per cent 
who are satisfied — since 


some persons gave more than one rea- 
son 
' 


Although the typical citizen 


is rarely happy about the state 
of his pocketbook, the latest 
findings 
nevertheless 
could 


presage political trouble for 
President Nixon. His chances 
for reelection this year may be 
substantially 
i n f l u e n c e d 


by whether the man-in-the 
street thinks price-wage con- 
trols are working and the 
economy is one the move. 
Copyright 1972, Field Enterprises Inc. 


Computer to Diagnose 
Heart Disease Coming 


Downey, Calif. W — Doctors at a University of Southern 


California hospital are working with a computer which they 
expect Ln a few years will be able to find heart trouble 
better than a cardiologist. 


The. computer at the university's Rancho Los Amigos 


Hospital has been hooked to heart patients, and doctors 
say it is 85% accurate when matched with diagnoses of 
cardiologists using traditional methods. 


"This clearly is the direction things are going in the 


future," said Dr. Ron Selvester, a USC professor of medicine 
who has been working with hearts and computers for almost 


. a decade. 


• 
He foresees the day, perhaps in just a few years, 


when hospitals and clinics will purchase a compact heart- 
monitoring computer for about $20,000, the cost of an X-ray 
unit. 


The patient will don a special jacket, bringing dozens 


of electrodes into contact with his skin around the torso. 
The" electrodes will measure the electrical activity triggered 
by each heart beat. 


In minutes the electronic' machine will print out a 


diagnosis that would show: 


—Any lesions or scars in the heart muscle, even as 


small as half an inch, that might warn of an impending 
heart attack or a small previous one that went unnoticed. 


—Dangerous enlargement of the heart, thickening of 


its walls or a chest deformity that might affect the vital 
organ. 


Doctors have diagnosed hearts for several decades by 


monitoring the electrical activity — attaching electrodes 
to the patient and studying the resulting electrocardiogram 
or vectocardiogram. But interpreting the resulting squiggly 
traces on pieces of paper is difficult and often not very 
precise. 


At best, for example, a physician can spot an infarct 


or scar in the heart muscle that's about one and one-half 
inches wide. The computer does that well now, and Selvester 
said that accuracy soon can be surpassed. 


Doctors at the university hospital are conducting ex- 


periments aimed at refining the method of connecting the 
patient to the computer and reducing complications that 
result from the subtle differences between hearts. 


"We're working these things -out," Selvester said, 


estimating it will take five years. 
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Nixon Picks Mrs. Whitman 


Washington (UPI) - M r s . 


Marina von Neumann Whit- 
man, 36, the daughter of a 
world-famous mathematician, 
was nominated Saturday to the 
Council of Economic Advisers 
by President Nixon, who said 
he admired her intellect. 


She, in turn, told him she was 


thrilled to be able to do what 
few economists ever get to do: 
to put to work the theories "we 
teach and preach." 


If confirmed by the Senate, 


the auburn-haired Mrs. Whit- 
man will become the first 
woman ever to serve on the 
three-member 
council. 
Its 


function is to apply the theories 
of economics to the task of 
channeling the government's 
enormous taking and spending 
powers in the direction the 
President wants the economy 
to move. 


Mrs. Whitman, the wife of a 


professor of English at the 
University of Pittsburgh, had 
served as a member of the 
Price Commission since its 
creation in October. Before that 
she 
was 
a 
senior 
staff 


economist for the council. 


Mrs. Whitman's father, the 


late John von Neumann, was 
one of the creators of the 
atomic bomb. 


Nixon said Mrs. Whitman, 


despite her youthfutness, has 
"an intellectual ability of the 
first magnitude." 


He cautioned her against 


discussing her economic beliefs 
with reporters until after she is 
confirmed by the Senate. 


An expert in international 


trade and economics and the 


AP WIREPHOTO 


Mrs. Whitman, President Nixon confer. 


author of several books in that 
field, Mrs. Whitman is a pro- 
fessor of economics at 
the 


University of Pittsburgh. 


She is a 1956 graduate of 


Radcliffe College and holds a 
Ph.D. 
in 
economics 
from 


Columbia University. 


In response to a question, she 


said she believes in the goals of 
women's liberation, if not "the 
more spectacular w a y ' ' in 


which some leaders 
movement seek to 
those goals. 


of the 
achieve 


She also said she is a 


Republican, but added: 
"I 


consider myself and my politics 
highly independent." 


The White House said she is 


the 84th woman named to a 
high-level position in the ad- 
ministration. 


Flare Leg 


LADIES 
1 PANTS 


Reg. $Q 
$12 
O 


Wool-nylon flare pants, misses' sizes 8-18. 
Button or zip front, patch pockets. Choice 
of five colors. 


OUR 1OOTH 
YEAR 


45 Inches Wide 


Fabric Assortment 


Special 


Purchase 1 
yd. 


Prints and solids, some nylons, polyesters 
and rayons. Suitable for blouses, tops, night 
gowns. Washable. 


OFFICIAL STATE INSPECTION 
\ 


STOCK 


REDUCTION 


SALEI 


Flare Leg 


BOYS' PANTS 


Regular 
4.99-5.99 


Come in solids, tweeds and stripes. Polyest- 
er-cotton, broken sizes 8-18, slim and regu- 
lar; some husky sizes. 


Antique Gold Finish 
STORAGE SHELF 


Reg. 
14.49 9 


99 


Metal 3 shelf unit includes cardboard stor- 
age boxes with handles. 36 x 36 x 12. 


RIVERSIDE® GARLAND 


Our finest non-belted tire! 4-pIy poly- 
ester cord body, wide, deep tread. 


TUBGLESS 


BLACKWALL 


SIZE 


6.50-13 
E78-1X 
F78-U 
G78-14 
H78-14 
J78-14 
F78-15 
G78-15 
H78-1S 


REPLACES 


— 


735-14 
7.75- H 
825-U 
8.55-14 
8.85-14 
775-15 
825 15 
855-15 


178-15 
j 
v l i l S 


REGULAR 


PRICE 
EACH 


S.29' 
532* 
$34* 
$37- 
$40" 
$43 • 
S34« 
$37* 
s«n» 
•«• 


SALE 
PRICE 
EACH 
21.75- 
2400* 


' 25.50' 
' 17 75* 
'30.00* 


1 32.25" 


25.509 
2775« 


CO 00' 
32.25* 


PLUS 
F.E.T. 
EACH 


1.76 
2.21 


2.39 
2.55 
274 


2.91 
2.42 
2.d4 
2.80 
3.19 


OWITH TRADE-IN TIRE OFF YOUR CAR 


. WHITEWALLS 225 MORE EACH, REG. 
300 


FAST FREE MOUNTING 
USED TIRES *3 AND UP* 


0.60-15 iubeless black- 
wall air cushion plus F.E.T 
each and trade. 


GLASBELTWTO 
30 OFF 


WIDE, "70"-SERIES TREAD, POLYESTER 
CORD BODY, FIBER GLASS BELTS. A 
REAL PERFORMANCE TIRE! 


TUBELESS 


SIZES 


D70-14 
E70-U 
F70-U 
F70-15 
G70-14 
G70-15 
H70-15 


REGULAR 


PRICE 
EACH 


$37* 


S39* 


S41* 


£44* 


$47* 


SALE 
PRICE 
EACH 


25.90* 


28.70' 


30.80* 


32.50* 


PLUS 
F ET. 
EACH 


238 


2.51 


2.64 
2.69 


2.84 


286 


3.11 


•WITH TRADE-IN T/RE OFF YOUR CAR. 


XLT RETREAD 


LOW 


AS 


6.50 x 13 tubeless backwall plus 
F.E.T. raid trade. 


Save $9! 


LAUNDRY TUB 


Reg. 
23.95 14 


Fiberglass single compartment laundry tub. 
21 gallon capacity, stand included. Faucet 
extra. 


Boys' or Girls1 


HI-RISE BICYCLE 


Reg. 
44.99 38 


88 


20 inch hi-rise bike. Metallic blue frame 
and chrome fenders, polo seat. 


Save 2.55! 


DRIPLESS LATEX 


Reg. 
7.99 5 


44 


One coat better quality latex paint. White 


and 20 colors. Use in most rooms. 


.. COUPON .. 


BRAKE 


ADJUSTMENT 
99 


each 
most 
cars 


COUPON 


PACK FRONT WHEELS 
99 
most 


cars 


Sun. 
12-5 


STORE HOURS 


Mon. Wed. Thur. Fri. 
Tues. Sat. 


10-9 
10-6 


Gateway 61st and "O" 434-5921 
AUTO SERVICE HOURS 


Sun. 
Mon. Wed. Thur. Fri. 
Tucs. Sat. 


12-5 
8-9 
8-6 


NEBRfiSK 


good life 
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The Quality 
Of Life- v 


Perhaps 
A Magnet 


By Ed Icenogle 


Although it's something short of a 


revelation, an Ord High School senior 
boy recently told Mrs. Marie Arnot 
of Lincoln that "things are different 
here." 


"I want to find a way to stay in 


Nebraska," he told Mrs. Arnot, com- 
munity affairs director in the State 
Economic Development Dept. 


These comments come at the tail end 


of a 40-year trend: Nebraska's inabili- 
ty to keep 'em down on the farm, or 
even in the agriculturally-dominated 
state. 


While the state's farm and ranch 


population is expected to continue 
dwindling, Nebraska has in the past 
two years — for the first time since 
the 1930s — attracted or kept more 
people than it lost to other states. 


The sociological factors for this 


reversal, a modest one. aren't yet 
clear. But it appears that the quality of 
life in Nebraska compared with that of 
the nation's congested urban areas, is 
playing a part. 


The outmigration apparently peaked 


in 1966, when Nebraska had a net loss 
of almost 15,000 people, according to E. 
S. Wallace, director of the University 
of Nebraska's Bureau of Business 
Research. 1970 may prove to be.the 
watershed year, because the state 
gained by almost 7,000 people. For.1971 
the U.S. Census Bureau estimates the 
state population increased by another 
13,000 citizens. 


"This 
is 
a 
marked reversal," 


Wallace said, adding that it's too early 
to tell if this growth constitutes a 
trend. 


What may be more surprising is that 


the highest growth rate has not come 
in the urban areas of the state, but in 
towns of 2,500 to 5,000 population, 
Wallace said. 


Bare numbers, however, only give 


you clues about the future of life in 
Nebraska. When Stan Matzke, director 
of the Economic Development Dept., 
talked 
with 
a 
group of Lincoln 


Southeast High School students, more 
than half said they plan to leave the 
state to "be where the action is." 


Nebraska, especially areas outside 


Omaha and Lincoln, are prone to lose 
those who are young and have skills, 
education and drive, according to Alan 
Booth, NU associate professor of 
sociology. At the same time, several 
sources note. Nebraska is drawing the 
same type of people from other states. 
There are no accurate studies which 
indicate how Nebraska is doing in this 
people balance of trade. 


Income Escalator 


Referring to another index of the 


quality of life, Wallace said that per 
capita income has increased 
from 


£2,000 to $3,600 over the last 10 years, 
ind only a third of that increase was 
canceled out by rising prices. 
Per 


:apita income can actually be en- 
lanced by slow growth, no growth 
it all, or a decline in population, re- 
iearch bureau officials note. 


What are other components of "the 


[oodlife?" 


Mrs. Arnot suggested that while 


leople define it differently, it seems to 
nclude "life options" — housing, jobs, 
:ulture and education. Matzke adds to 
hat list "the availability of open 
paces" and recreation. 


On the other hand, says David R. 
ohnson, director of NU's Bureau of 
ociological Research, "People don't 
ive by the quality of life. They live by 
he paycheck they take home." 


Nebraska's population growth, then, 
till has to be based on increased job 
pportunities, he said. 


Even with the degrading environ- 
ment of the nation's cities, Johnson 
intends "the problem is that things 
ren't so bad in the cities, as com- 
ared to small towns." 


"People (in cities) are more likely to 
ry to do something with the situation 
>cally, than to move," adds Booth, 
iting such stimuli as family tics and 
ood-paying jobs. 


Continued: Page 3B, Col. 3 


Progress Edition 


JUThe 


Poverty-an Attitude: 


By Cella Heitman 


Poverty can be an attitude. 
Alice Hyde is a young-looking widow of 47 who 


lives 
in a 
white, middle-income North 
Omaha 


neighborhood tinged with black residents; She is one 
of them. 


She earns about $4,000 a year as a nurses' aid 


and gets $3,900 from Social Security. She and her 
husband were separated when he was killed in an 
accidental ghetto shoot-out two years ago, but she 
inherited $9,000. 


She lives in a $14,500 home with new furniture 


and a set of encyclopedias she's making payments 
on. She and her family have access to a 1972 Cadillac 
owned by a male friend. 


Alice supports herself, three daughters and an 


infant temporarily staying with the family. 


She considers herself poor. 
"I guess when you're born poor and you're in 


debt, you will stay poor and die in debt," she says. 
Alice was wearing a $20 forest green brushed nylon 
lounging robe. 


Poverty can be an attitude. 


The James Dwerlkottes of Beatrice had a gross 


income of $3,000 last year. Virginia (Gin) cleans 
and cooks for a family of four girls and a husband 
who in seven weeks will get his high school diploma 
from the Manpower Training Skill Center in Lin- 
coln. 


The roughest time for the family was 2Vfe months 


last fall when Jim wasn't working. But Gin rates 
herself as "content" and classifies her family as 
middle-income. 


"We have never had to go without food and 


stuff." 


Newspapers? Magazines? None. Automobile? A 


1953 Ford that doesn't run. Telephone? None. "We 
can't afford it," says Jim. Gin added: "It's nice 
and peaceful without it." 


The Dwerlkottes tried to get food stamps last 


year but say -they were given evasive answers at 
the welfare office that discouraged them. They turned 
to relatives. His mother and her mother have kept 
them afloat. 


Jim and Gin, both high school dropouts, met in 


December, 1964, and were married a month later. 
Jim prides .himself that, until this fall, he never 
had any trouble getting a job. 


But then inflation and unemployment came along 


and "that really blew hell out of things." 


They say they don't feel poor. They rent a white- 


frame $5,200 house for $60 a month, spend $100 a month 
on groceries, $35 on utilities, and are paying off medical 
bills with $20 a month. 


Bills Skim Income 
Alice Hyde's Omaha bills just skim under her 


monthly income of $600. She spends $219 for groceries, 
$10 on medical bills, $30 on clothes, $90 for furniture, 
$52 on insurance, $72 for school lunches and expenses, 
$68.34,, for a house payment, $13 for two beige push- 
button telephones, $32 on encyclopedias and reference 
books. Plus $33 a month for utilities. 


Poverty can be an attitude. 


• 
: 
James Hargleroad agrees. The former Omaha 


minister is a field representative for the city's Human 
Relations Dept. 
' 


Poverty is an attitude, he says, in the sense 


that one family can manage on $4,000 a year and 
another can't. To help those who can't manage, Omaha 
has program aides who can tell people how to buy 
a week's groceries for $20, how to stretch a box 
of soap to its fullest, and how to buy a shirt for 
$1.79 that has the same workmanship as one costing 
$10. 
b 


Alice Hyde paid $730 several years ago for an 


entertainment center which included TV, record player 
and a radio. The center was in the repair shop 
for three months, so she bought a replacement for 
$488. Both centers 
now work, and Alice 
thinks 


sometimes about selling the older one but figures 
she wouldn't get more than $75 for it. And she's 
still making payments on it. 


"When I die I ain't going to take anything with 


me," Alice says. 


In Beatrice, the Dwerlkoltes had cereal and milk 


for breakfast. At lunch Christy, 2, and Tcri, 3, had 
vegetable soup with a lot of crackers. Lori, 6, just 


Continued: Page 3B, Col. 5 
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93 Counties, 77,227 Square Miles 


Vital Statistics 


_ 
. 
Population 


Density . 


1971 


..... 
I'emale . . . 


Communities0 


Incorporated 


19. 7° » 


737,850° ° 
774,144°° 


613 
530 


Change 


1970 
19C6 
1961 
1961-71 


1,483,791 1,456,000°1,442,000°+ 
5% 


19.2 


725,000° 
758;()0()° 


613 
538 
. 
" --:«**•« 
«^M/ 
, 
, OOO 
u* >a» 2.500+) 937,440*' 912,7W) 
, 
% Urban 


% Rural ... 


No. Farms ... 
In Military ... 
School 


Enrolment 
% School Age 
- 
(5-18) ... 


Marriages .... 
Divorces . . . 
Births .. 
Deaths 
Natural 


Increase . . 


Net Migration 
Post Offices . 


62°' 


574,560" 


38°" 


69,000° 
17,023° 


62 


570,733° 


38° 


71,000° 
11,716* 


18.6 


723,000 
733,000" 


613 
537 


873,000* 


59 


583,000° 


41 


80,000" 
25,710° 


18.5 + 


715,900'+ 
726,100*+ 


612 + 
537 — 


764,000*+ 


53 + 


678,000*— 


47 — 


6.5°: 


3% 
7% 


.01% 
.01% 
23% 
17% 
15% 
19% 


Miiierals 


Change 


1971 
1970 
1966 
1961 1961-71 


Prod. Val. (M;!.$) 
$16.2" $35.5 
$38 
$75 
-78% 


Oil, Gas Wells 
.1,221" 1,905 
1,554 
2,170 
—44% 


Drilled 
262" 
280 
354 
960 —73% 


Successful 
91° 
36 
90 
400 —77% 


Prod. Oil (Mil. Bbl 
10.2" 
15.5 
14.5 
24.4 
—58% 


Prod. Gas (Mil. cfs.) 
2.0 
2.3 
4.4 
7.8 —74% 


Government Units 


86,375°—20.1% 
18,400°— 7.5% 


374,810" 
382,614° 381,148 
465,267 — 19% 


24.8°° 


15.150° 
3,960° 


25,810° 


15,134° 


28.1°° 


15,666 
3,629 


25,877 
.'5,016 


31 


12,215 
2,562 


25,709 
14,817 


10,676° 


+ 12,96-1°° 


665 


10,861 
10,892 


+ 6,897°°—8,337 


564 
587 


33 —24.8% 


10,823 + 40% 
2,396 + 65.3% 


34,374 —24.9% 
13,884 + 9.0% 


20,490 —47.9% 
+ 680 +1806% 


602 + 10% 


1971 
1970 


Gov't. Units 
4,391°* 4,391 


Gov't. Employes 
91,000°* 90,500 


Bills Introduced .... 1,042 
7° 


Bills Passed 
559 
6* 


1966 
4,276 
87,000 


0 
0 


1961 
6,450 
87,200 


737 
466 


Special Session 
"Estimated 


Change 
1961-71 


+ 4% 
+41% 
+20% 


Taxes and Expenditures 


Political Registrations 


Reg. Voters .. 712,415 
707,558 


Republicans . . 369,037 
366.567 


% Republicans 
51.9 
',5)8 


Democrats . . . 320,073 
316,818 


% Democrats 
44.9 
4478 


Independent 
. 
23,305 
22,660 


% Indepcnd. 
3.3 
' 3.2 


American 


l/'rty 
Dissolved 
1,496 


':'" American 
2 


"Kstimale 
°"Census Bureau 


3F First statewide voter registration in 


# 


fr 
I 


# 


1968 


I## 
# 


## 


Schools 


1971 


Public Sch. Dist. ... 1,425* 


Budget (Mil. $) .. 
$261* 


St-Fed. Aid (Mil. $) $58.5* 


Dept. Educt. (Mil. $} $188* 


Construction (Mil. $) $6* 
Enrolment 
331,649 


• Teachers 
17,130* 


Per-Pupil Cost . . . . 
$790* 


Nonpublic Schools 
232 


Enrolment 
49.716 


Teachers 
2,296 


1970 
1,478 
$210 
$58.3 
$189 
$12.6 


328,279 
17.383 


$699 
230 


52.387 
2.416 


1966 
2,557 
$132 
$19.4 
$163 
$22.1 


322,055 
16,203 


$410 
262 


59,093 
2,307 


1961 
3,272 


$88 
$4.3 
$110 
$20.0 


283,665 
14,112 


$340 
262 


53,719 


1,876 


# 
4A 


if 
# 


# 
# 


Change 
1961-71 


— 
56% 


+ 197% 
+1,260% 
+ 71% 
— 
70% 


+ 17% 
+ 21% 
+ 132% 
— 
11% 


— 
7% 


1971 
$5.5 
$4.0° 
$1.5° 
$2.3° 


Ass'd. Val (Bil.$) .. 


Realty (Bil.) .... 
Personal (Bil.) .. 
Farm Realty (Bil.) 


State Taxes 


Collected (!vlil.$). $280.0" 
Mill Levy 
NE 


Sales Tax Rate .. 2%% 


Collected (Mil.) $78.4 


Ind. Inc. Tax Rate. 10% 


Collected (Mil.) $53.9 


1970 
$5.3 
$3.9 
$1.3 
$2.2 


1966 


$4.3 
$3.2 
$1.1 
$1.7 


$261.3 
$127.2 


NE 
10.67 


2Ms% 
NE 


$71.4 
NE 


10% 
NE 


$57.6 
NE 


Corp. Inc. Tax Hate 20% Individ. Rate NE 


St. Expend. (Mil.) $428.0 
$359.0 
$223.3 


Internal Revenue 
U.S. Income Tax 


Collected (Bil.) . 
$1.12 
$1.10 
$0.697 


Race Handle (Mil.) 
$2.2 
S2.0 
$1.7 


Liquor Tax (Mil.) . 
$6.6 
$6.3 
$5.2 


Cigaret Tax (Mil.) . 
$12.3 
$11.9 
$11.9 


1961 


$3.2 
$2.2 


$0.741 


$1.2 


$90.8 
8.41 


.NE 
NE 
NE 
NE 
NE 
$157.8 


$0.541 
$0.596 


$3.2 
$6.4 


Change 
1961-71 
+ 72% 
+ 82% 
+ 102% 
+ 92% 


+ 208% 
+208% 


+ 171% 


+ 107% 
+269% 
+ 106% 
+ 92% 


Higher Education 


NU Budget (Mil. $) 


Tax Part (Mil. $).. 


State College Budget 


(Mil. $) 
Tax Part (Mil. $).. 


Colleges, Universities 


Budget (Mil. $i .. 
Tax Part (Mil. $) 


Enrolment . 
Faculty 


1971 


.$72.0* 
.$43.1* 


.$14.5* 
. $7.9 


29 


$120* 
$53.5' 
64.933 
4,175* 


1970 
$614 
$41.8 


$13.3 
$ 6.8 


31 


$110 
S50 


66.591 
4,150 


1966 
$40.5 
$18.3 


$ 9.1 
$ 5.4 


31 
$70 


$23.7 
53.499 
3,436 


Change 


1981 
1961-71 


$18.1 
+ 298% 


$14.0 + 208% 


Passenger Cars 
Motor Vehicles 
Drivers Licenses 
Highway 


State 'Mileage ... 
9,789 


All I-Iwy., St., Rds. 
98,872 


New lid. Surface (Mil.) $39.3 
Interstate Mi. Open 
420.66 


Hwy. Dept. Exp. 


(Mil.) 
$99.2 


Vehicles, Highways 


Change 


1970 
1966 
1961 
1961-71 


679,231 611,503 517,804 + 32% 
,081,987 951,836 846,367 + 29% 
105,080')895,000°707)975° + 61% 


1971 


. 685,000° 
.1,090,000°!; 
.1,140,000*1, 


9,7,34 
9,486 
9,282 + 
5% 


101,750 103,034 102,725 — 4% 


$34.3 
$18.1 
$15.4 
+155% 


394.87 300.97 
55.06 +664% 


$97.6 
$66.9 
$59.6 + 66% 


Hospitals 


$ 4.5 
$ 3.1 


24 
S40 


$19.6 
29,133 
2,200 


Finance 


1971 
1970 
1966 


Banks 
............. 


National 
........ 


State 
........... 


Deposits (Bil.S) . . . 
Loans (Bil.) 
..... 


Assets (Bil.S) 
..... 


Saving-Loan Co 
..... 


.Slate 
........... 


Federal 
......... 


Assets (Bil.$) 
..... 


Neb. Insurance Co. 


Assets (Bil.) 
...... 


Premiums (Bil.S) . . 
Ins. in Force (Jiil.S) 


441 
125 
316 
$3.1 
S2.4 
$1.5 


48 
26 
oo 


$3~5 
115 
S3.5 


SI. 16 


S20 


'SS 


4.'5,S 
125 
313 
$3.6 
$2.3 
$1.3 


-17 
24 
23 


S3.0 
114 
S3.0 


$J. 


$18.7 


432 
126 
306 
S2.3 
SI. 4 


$.527 


.'32 
19 
13 


Sl.S 
116 


$1.8 
8.75 
$12.7 


1901 


421 
121 
300 


$1.540 


$.825 
$.338 


35 
19 
16 


$1.6 
115 
$1.6 
5.49 
$6.9 


+ 222% 
+ 159% 
~ 21% 
+ 200% 
+ 173% 
+ 123% 
+ 
90% 


Change 
1901-71 
+ 4.57% 


3% 


--140.3% 
--190.9% 
+343.7% 


37% 
37% 


— 37.5% 


119% 


1971 


Retail Salf-s (Bil.S) $3.67°° 
1'cr Cap. Income $3,940° ° 
1'er Capita 


Income . . 


Employment . . 
Labor Force . . 


Male 
J'Vmali1 . . . . 
Agrirnllure- 
Manulacturinjj 


Unemployment 
Uncmploy. Kale 
Avg. Intl Wage 
Avg. \Vk]y. Wage 
Soc. Sec. (Mil.S). 
Fire Loss (Mil.) 
Post Offices . . . . 
Telephones . . . . 
°. 1J-month average. 


00 Bureau of Bnsines.' 


, Employment 


1970 
I960 
1961 


$3,940°° 
660.900° 
684.000° 
416.240° 
268,360° 
J 10.100° 
.S2.1(1(1° 
23.2(1(1° 


3.4°';. 


S6.450° 
$1.40.20 


S25S 
$9.3° 


665 


929,000 


$3.3!°° 


$3,751°° 


$3.751°* 
651,500 
671,2(10 
412.790 
258,.) 10 
J 0(1500 
.S5.200 
18 SIX) 


2.8';, 


$6.] 80 


$135.00 


$215 
$12.6 


564 


895,000 


00 Bureau 
Research 


$2.9°° 
$2.19°° 


$2,885°* $1,~J50°° 


$2,885°° 
(ij 7,500 
63-4.200 
409,060 
225,140 
J 20.400 
75.100 
16,500 


2.6' n 


$5,035 


$106.60 


$161 
$9.6 
587 


7-13,000 
ol Businc.- 


$1.950°" 
6] 7,500 - 
640,000 - 
425,600 - 
214,400 - 
157,000 . 
66,600 - 
22,100 
- 


3.5% 
- 


$4,410 - 
$01.15 - 


S106 - 
$5.4 
- 


602 - 


638,000 - 
is Research. 


— 
119% 
13 t ',» 


Change 
19(11-71 


+ 67.0',!) 
+ 102% 


+ 102% 


Change 


1971 
1970 
1966 
1961 
1961-71 


Hospitals 
127 
128 
125 
132— 
3.8% 


Beds (Total) 
12,709 
15,124 16,350 14,632 — 13.1% 


Stale 
l,882t 4,519 
6,709 
8,495 — 77.8% 


City 
573 
629 
300 
250 +129.2% 


County 
1,754 
1,581 
1,125 
1,263 + 38-9% 


Federal 
9SS 
988 
1,050 
1,050 — 5.9% 


Non-profit 
7,462 
7,357 
6,223 
5,305 + 40.7% 


Proprietary 
50 
50 
207 
443 — 88.7% 


Patients Admitted 
255,663 263,098 257,361 343,717 — 25.6% 


Patients—Mental . . 5.S06 
3,409 
4,077 
3,777 + 53.7% 


Nursing Homes 
249 
259 
312 
341 — 27.0% 


Total Beds 
17,656t 14,555 11,298 
7,911 +123.2% 


Physicians 
1,733° 1,684° 1,642° 1,520°+ 
1.4% 


Dentists 
990° 
970* 
834° 
720°+ 
38% 


Registered Nurses 
6,180° 5,857° 12,487°n10,770°° 


Comp. Health Councils 
7 
5 
0 
0 + 
700% 


Dept. of Institutions 


(Mil.) 
$37.1 
$33.1 
$23.4 
$17.2 + 116% 


Welfare Exp. Stale- 


Federal (Mil.) 
$72.4 
$55.7 
$30.9 
$21.9+231% 


° Practicing in Nebraska 


00 Includcts Nebraska licensed nurses living out of stale and those 


not active in state. 


f Transfer of state hospital. Beatrice State Home psychiatric beds 


to nursing home beds. 


Communications, Transportation 


Change 


1961 
1961-71 


25% 
30% 
23% 


5% 
3' n 


46% 
54% 


143% 
72% 
J0% 
46% 


Newspapers 


Daily 
Non-Daily 
Daily Cir'c 
Non-Duilv Circ. 


1971 


231 


20 


211 


. .460,460 
.412,529 


Total Circ 
872,989 


Radio Stations 
62 


rr\' Stations 
25 


Telephones 
925.000' 


Telephones 
929,000 


CATV Operations 
Airports 
Air Rt. Mileage . 
Railroad Mileage 
NE—Non-existent 


1970 


228 


20 
208 


486,872 
419,470 
906,3-12 


57 


884,958 
895,000 


71° 
68 


329 
333 


2,900° 
2,815 


6,550° 
7,908 
0 Estimated 


19Gfi 


235 


20 
215 


489,299 
4.3-1,880 
924,407 


56 
18 


711,682 
743,000 


253 
22 
231 


488,618 
377,276 
865,894 


49 
15 


600,000°+54.2% 
638,000 
+46% 


— 9% 
— 9% 
— 9% 
— 6% 
+ 9% 


357 


2,527 
5,554 


246 
+34% 


1,530 +89.5% 
5,536 
+18% 
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Poor Cite 'Discrimination9 


Continued From Page IB 


home from kindergarten, grabbed a Pepsi, saying 
she wasn't hungry and Julie, the month-old baby, 
ate baby food. 


Gin had a Pepsi and a cigaret. Later Lori and 


Teri helped her make potato salad for Jim, one 
of his favorite foods. They eat a lot of hamburger 
dishes, pork and beans and tomato sauce mixtures. 


However well a family might manage, there is 


a minimum below which they cannot exist. The 
Dwerlkottes reached this point last year. Gin recalls 
vjiat her bingo winnings sometimes made the difference. 


Poverty can be an attitude. 
"There ain't much of a future left for me," says 


Alice when she thinks of how old she is. "No high 
school education, I ain't got nothing going for me, 
when you stop to take a look at it really." 


A Woman who can rattle off enough pharmaceutical 


terms to impress any layman, Alice is proud of 
her job and of the way she performs it. She wishes 
she could have gone to school to be a licensed practical 
nurse. She feels she doesn't have enough money to 
pay her bills and get more education. 


Jim and Gin were going to attend adult education 


courses at Beatrice High School this fall to get their 
high school diplomas. Then Jim lost his job. Gw 
25, worries about something happening to Jim, 29 
("A lot of people his age have heart attacks"). 


Maximizing Options 


Continued From Page IB 


Even the most recent studies, 


the sociologists say, do not 
adequately deal with the im- 
pact of environment on people's 
migration decisions. Conscious 
concern about quality of life is 
a relatively new factor. 


There is a question then: If 


the nation's urban areas con- 
tinue to decay as expected how 
much of a population shift to 
rural states will occur? 


"We can't be everything to 


everybody," M a t z k e com- 
mented. And that means open 
spaces and clean air will not 
necessarily attract people who 
place a higher priority on bet- 
ter-paying jobs and increased 
cultural options. 


What can Nebraska be, to 


preserve 
and 
enhance 
the 


various elements of the good 
life? 


It can be, according to one 


planner, a place that max- 
imizes the life options it offers 
its residents. 


Doug Bereuter, NU associate 


professor 
of 
planning 
and 


former state planning director 
under Gov. Norbert Tiemann, 
says that "It's important to 
preserve and enlarge the op- 
tions of activity available to 
people living in this 
state, 


because not everyone agrees 
what the components of the 
good life are." 
Several Jumps 


On this count, Nebraska is 


several jumps ahead of many 
states, according to Bereuter 
and Matzke. 


In the area of physical plan- 


ning, the state has strong an- 
nexation, zoning and municipal 
incorporation laws that can 
prevent the fragmentation or 
urban areas and the trend in 
wealthy suburbs in some states 
of no longer having to support 
the urban cores. 


On the subject of industrial 


pollution, 
Matzke raises 
a 


hopeful note. "Because we're 
behind, we may be ahead," he 
says, 
a d d i n g 
that 
in- 


dustrialization is difficult to 
reverse or alter. State officials 
are committed to local control 
of industrialization, he said, 
and "the decisions are going to 
be made by more of the 
people." 


Bereuter predicts 
that as 


cities continue on an 
"ir- 


r e v e r s i b l e 
course" of 


deterioration, 
Nebraska 
is 


going to be on the receiving end 
of population and industry that 
moves to avoid the high cost of 
anti^pollution e q u i p m e n t . 
Bereuter says he hopes that 
national 
pollution 
standards 


will "protect .us from 
our 


greed" ki trying to attract 
some industries. 


Deterioration of major urban 


areas will likely have another 
impact 
on 
Nebraska, 
he 


predicts. As N e b r a s k a n s 
witness, via the mass media, 
increased pollution, congestion 
and crime, they may be prod- 
ded into protecting their own 
environment. 


Already, Bereuter says, "we 


see more effort in Nebraska 
citizens. They are asking more 
questions. There's not going to 
be any kind Of action from the 
municipal 
level, 
but 
from 


citizens' groups." 


B e r e u t e r , l i k e t h e 


sociologists, does not foresee 
.population 
growth 
and 
im- 


migration 
o u t s t r i p p i n g 


economic growth in the state, a 
trend that could adversely af- 
fect "the good life." He looks 
on modest growth favorably, 
rioting -that small growth, or 
even no growtn or population 
decline, allows for and en- 
courages better planning. 


All in all, Bereuter is "not 


that optimistic" that Nebraska 
•will maintain the present in- 
tegrity of its natural environ- 
ment. Public concern is not 
great enough, he said, and "we 
can look forward to degreda- 
tion" of the environment. 


Nebraska, he said, has a 


"sensitive 
natural 
environ- 


ment," an important problem 
in 
a state 
dependent 
on 


agricultural utilization. 


He does not expect, however, 


that deterioration of the na- 
tion's cities will hit crisis pro- 
portions soon enough so that 
degredation of Nebraska's en- 
vironment will not 
be 
ir- 


reversible, 
when 
p e o p l e 


become concerned enough to 
act. 


Alice Hyde, 47, has taken 7-month-old Tina into 


her home and her heart. 


And she's concerned about being able to support her 
four girls. She'll go back for her high school diploma 
soon, she hopes. 


Alice's main worry is her health. A victim of 


two heart attacks, she feels life is temporary. She 
worries about not 'being able to work and thinks 
it unfair that finance companies would strip her home 
of furniture and entertainment centers if she couldn't 
keep up the payments. 


Alice feels discriminated against because she's a 


widow, and black and a woman. She gets $1.92 an 
hour from the nursing home while white nurses' aids 
get $2.37. 


She says that groceries in the ghetto are "staler 


and more expensive" and bemoans a plumbing bill 
of $50 for less than an hour's work. 


The werlkottes say Beatrice is an unfriendly town 


to anyeone who is poor. It's bigoted, hypocritical and 
two-faced, Jim says. The Dwerlkottes feel discriminated 
against by an older brother who get into some minor 
trouble. 


Things are looking up. Jim is getting a GI bill 


allotment and a Manpower allowance, a total of $610 
a month. "What really surprised me, was the chance 
to go back to school and get ahead a little bit." 


"I will feel I've accomplished something if I can 


raise my kids to where they can go their own way," 
Alice says. "I don't want them to get married and 
get on welfare rolls like the others." 


Poverty can be an attitude. 


Gin and Jim Dwerlkotte of Beatrice muse over the 


report card of their oldest daughter. 


People have been riding to 


Kenneth R. Ward 


Mr. Kenneth R. Ward was elected Cashier at 


the Board of Directors' meeting of Cornhusker 


Bank held January 11, 1972. He has been with 


the Cornhusker Bank since November 1, 1971. 


Melvin A. Hain 


Mr. Melvin A. Hain was elected Assistant Cashier 
at the Board of Directors meeting of Cornhusker 
Bank held July 12, 1971. He has been associ- 
ated with the Cornhusker Bank 4 years, since 


Dec. 27, 
1967. 


CORNHUSKER BANK 


Richard L Herr 


Mr. Richard L. Herr was elected Assistant Cashier 


at the Board of Directors meeting of Cornhusker 


Bank held January 11, 1972. He has been with 


the Cornhusker Bank since February, 1971. 


2834 No. 14, P.O. Box 80009 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Member FDIC 


for 


44 Years 


To Get Good 'Ol 


Taste Tempting . . . 


<- BREAD • ROLLS • PIES 
• PASTRIES • CAKES 


We specialize in home-flavored breads, rolls and cakes made with 
the best ingredients. Baked fresh daily in our home owned, locally 
controlled bakery. Just taste that fresh satisfying flavor. 
WEDDING CAKES 


Beautiful to look at ... 


Delightful to taste! 


We Have Decorated Cakes 
For Thai Special Occasion 


Order Now ... You'll Be Glad You Did! 


Open Every Day 7 A.M. 
to 10 
P.M. 


KLEINS BAKERY 


821 South 11 
432-3002 
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NEBRRSK 


ft* good life 


The Eternal Optimist 


Family Farmers Are Still Fiercely Independent 


STAFF 
PHOTOS 
BY 
WEB 
RAY 


Don and Sandy make decisions with pencil 


a stack of computer printouts. 


and 


Lancaster — 845 Square 


Vital Statistics 


1971 
' 1970 1966 


Miles 


" 


1961 


!K..l4i' 


Change 
1961-71 
Ponnlaf inn 
1 73 704° * 1 R7 Q7-T 
1 7K finn 


Lincoln 
154 250°° 149*518 153000 


Rural 
IS 454" 
18454 
29 65° 


% in Lincoln 
89.3%° 
89.0% 
87% 


Population Density 204° 
199 
208 


Births 
3 030° 
3 177 
2 951 


Deaths 
1 532° 
1*513 
1*543 


Natural Increase +1,498* +1,664 +l',389 
Net Migration 
+3,234"" 
—392 +3,528 


Dwelling Units 
62,151* 
59,780 
'54,000 


Occupied 
60,908 
58,585 
52,650 


Farms . 
i 
finn* 
i 
fisn 
i snn 


Marriage Licenses 1*751 
1*601 
1*279 


Divniers 
653 
fil 
•?. 
AM\ 


158,272 
135*,000 
23 272 


85% 
187 
4 453 


+2*890 


+110 
49,177 
47,702 
9 050 
1*073 
,11/1 


Political Registrations 


i 
n Cf 


+ 
14% 
1 
±Tt tO 
21"'- 


+ "5 
+ 
9 


% 
% 
C£ 


OK, 
' 
jL iO 


— 
'48% 


+2840% 
+ 26% 
+ 28% 


99 frr 


+ 63% 
4- W- 
1 
(JO /V 


Change 


1971 
1970 1966 
1961 


Reg. Voters 
74 447 
73 993 
70 181 
K' OKA 


Republicans 
38,578 
39,253 
37,195 


% Republican .... 52% 
53% 
53% 


Deinocrats . 
32 865 
32 032 
30 554 


Co Democrat 
. , . 44' f 
43% 
449?, 


Non-Partisan 
. .. 
3,004 
2,607 
2,432 


% Non-Partisan ... 
-I','. 
3.5' r 
3% 


Other Parties . 
. NE 
101 
NE 


% American Party 
NE 
.12% 
NE 


Government 


1971 
1970 
1966 


36,058 


57% 


25,976 


41% 
1,820 


2% 
NE 
NE 


1961 


1961-71 
-*}~16 5% 
+ 6.9% 
— 
9% 


+25.5% 
+ 7% 
+ 65% 
+ 100% 


Change 
1961-71 


Assessed Value (Mil. $). S459.2 $449.9 
$346.9 


Realty (Mil. s) . 
.$358.1 $348.7 
$263.7 


Personal (Mil. $) 
S101.1 $101.2 $ 83.2 


Lincoln Ass. Val. (Mil) $294.8 
$286.1 
$264.1 
'o oi Countv Value 
. 
64% 
64% 
76% 


Countv Budget (Mil. S) . $130 511.1 
$51 


County T.i.\ Levy (Mills) 13.83 
10.80 5.69 


Treasury Collect (Mil. $). -S57.0 
$42.6 $32.1 


School Taxes (Mil. t>) 
. $21.4 
$20.7 $15.4 


No. School Djstncts . . 
18 
18 
33 


Roads, Autos 


$231.1 
$166.9 
$ 64.2 
$133.7 


57% 
$3.2 
4.50 
$22.7 
$9.07 


61 


+ 99% 
+115% 
+ 57°, 
+120? 


0 


J 


+ 12% 
+306% 
+207? J 
+191% 
+135% 
— - 70% 


Change 


1971 
1970 
I960 


Auto Registration 
74,500" 
73,119 
72,889 


Drivers Licenses 
114,000'' 
110,508* 
89 500* 


State Hwy. Mile. 
190.54 
195 193.9 


County Rd. Mileage 1,435 
1,417 1,451 


Dirt Miles .... 
194 
200 
237 


Gravel Miles .. 
1,080 
1,089 1,127 


Paved Miles .. 
141 
128 
87 


New Paved Miles 
9.1 
8.5 
3.5 


Road Bldg. (Mil. S) 
$2.2 
$2.1 $1.6 


Road Rev. 'Mil, $i 
S2.1 
SI. 9 
$1.7 


Road Prop. Tax 
$700,000 < 
$750,000 $446,621 


1961 


62,821 


1961-71 
+ 19% 


70,975* + 61% 
176.74 


1,482 


258 


1,160 


64 
5.6 
$1.2 
$1.2 


$143,862 


Road User Fees $1,400,000- $1,204,292 $1,218,984 $1,028,631 


Real Estate 


1971 
1970 
1966 


Realtv Ti.t-ivu turns 
. 
(>763 
5.372 
5,800 


ot ConsideMh-niMil <, VJ8.3 
S75 8 
$77.0 


Roalh MMIIIMW, 
3.850° 3.358° 
3,400° 
Fi ed ( M i l >) 
M2.0" M8.00 
$38.5° 


Realty R, leas, s 
. 2.600' 
2,500" 2,600° 


R,•leased Olii. V 
$21.0' 
$20.0° 
$21.0° 


Courts 


1971 
1970 1966 


1961 


5,250 ' 
$73.1 
3,100° 
$37.3° 
2.100° 
$19.5° 


1961 


+ 7.8% 
— 4.5% 
— 25% 
— 79J 
+120% 
+62.5% 
+ 83% 
+ 759o 
+387% 
+ 36% 


Change 
1961-71 


+29% 
+34% 
+24% 
+13% 
+24% 
+ 8% 


Change 
1961-71 
D. strict Court 
2,166 
2,407 2,312 


Criminal Case-. 
. 
520 
584 
580 


County Couit Cases 
6,1 00° 
6,059 
4,200 


Mental Commitments 
172 
180 
'l82 


Juvenile Couit Cases .. 324 
242 
538 


1,988 


457 


3,938 


195 
283 


+ 24% 
+14% 
+55% 
—12% 
+14% 


Welfare 


1971 


Relief Cases ..1,665 


Co.sls 
$91,512 


Old A^e Cases 
994 


Cobts 
$1,780,597 


Aid Blind Case.s 
36 


Children 
3,281 


Costs 
$3 3,270 


ADC C.is-s . 
I ,,-)39 


Costs 
£>3, 6-12, 2-1 1 


Disabled C,is< s 
6',7 


Costs 
A| , ) 
:57,'1.'5(S 


Health Bud S4'H,740 
Lane. Manor 


I'Ajx'nrl. $$667 523 
Capital 
Operation $882,479 


* Estimates °° U 


1970 


$161 


766 
589 


1966 
1961 


365 


$169,954 


)58 


$1,621 


i 


<ol. 


1 


"•>2, 'IM 


$1.050, 


$4 C5, 


$518 


r > l l 


.52 


OdO 


$1,083 


I 


890 
,030 


36 


,•113" 


•>) 
$52,752 


.i'l j 
i 2") 
"i\ 
503 
182 


722 


$180,000 


$388,722° 


S. Census 


5,713 


$265 
S262 


M 
M 
M 


liuieaii 


•171 
,5')7 
22') 
,084 
•J71 


9S 


$55,359 


1,065 


$845,937 


76 
MO" 


$76,770 


*>32i ) 


•'>33 


275 
iini 
75 


6Mi 


<il 
l)r,.S7fi 


M1 
xrM 


AK-Xon 


Change 
1961-71 


+ 1,599% 
+ 65% 
— • 
6 7% 


+ 
] 1 0% 


52' r 


-t- 301'; 
- - 30.5% 
• 
46)'; 


• I.OW, 
• 
M6', 


-i 2,429'- 1 


1 37^' 


l'\is(eut 


By Gene Kelly 


Don Ehlers stood on 
the 


winter-brown lawn at midday, 
in the shadow of a proud, 
w e a t h e r e d , 2 % -s t o r y 
farmhouse, the family home for 
three generations: Quakerridge 
Farms near Roca. 


A name. Only that? A dream. 


A reverie of the family farm. 
A constantly changing l i f e 
style. 


.A 
mild 
January breeze 


brushed his young face as he 
talked of the farm. He glanced 
along the north hill-line, past a 
jumble of outbuildings — wood 
and metal, native rocks and 
concrete, tile and brick — one 
barn dating to before the turn 
of 
the 
century. Past 
cold 


machines and warm animals, 
past tottering fences and new 
barbed wire, past the mam- 
moth, round, tiled barn, the 
focal point of this one-man 
family farm. 


In many ways this is a 


typical family farm. But Don 
Ehlers is an atypical tiller of 
the soil, mender of fences, 
kicker of clods. 


He's a disciple of computer 


farm management. A rural 
activist. Articulate. Fiercely 
independent. An eternal optim- 
ist. Cautious. 


We sat in the farmhouse 


living room talking about this 
good slice of Nebraska life. 
The smells of dinner, a roast 
in the oven and homemade 
bread filled the house. 


"A farmer is just like any 


city guy. But we often don't 
have free evenings, a decent 
work 
week. 
Some 
of 
my 


neighbors have snowmobiles, 
boats, go to all the NU football 
games. I get away for one now 
and again, or at least listen to 
the game on the tractor radio." 
The same desires, the same 
needs, the good life. 


It was a good crop year for 


Don, Sandy, and Kim, the 30- 
month pixie who'll crawl into 
your lap and tell you that 
Nebraska is "numba one." If 
you ask her. 


out the hills and valleys of crop 
income. But most of Don's in- 
come is from livestock. "I sell 
the grain on the hoof, so low 
corn and grain prices are ac- 
tually a boon to me." 


This is not a farm with white 


rail fences, a storybook pond 
and a ranch-style home. It's a 
realistic 
operation 
with 
a 


minimum i n v e s t m e n t in 
machinery and buildings. 


Don is cautious. But last fall 


he locked the milk house door, 
phased out his Grade A opera- 
tion, and1 switched to a limited 
hog and cattle feeding pro- 
gram. He had been listening to 
a computer . . . 


The computer 
r e a d - o u t 


said—over a three-year period 
of e l e c t r o n i c bookkeep- 
iHg—that, 
all * factors con- 


sidered, he could get' the best- 
return on his investment by 
raised swine or a combination 
of hogs and beef. 


The 
c o m p u t e r farm 


management program, an ex- 
tension 
concept 
of the Ag 


Economics Department of the 
University of Nebraska, did not 
even rate dairying as realistic 
program. "It was tough", he 
said wistfully. "I'd spent my 
whole life in dairying. It was 
'like cutting off my right arm. 
But I had felt overworked and 
underpaid, in taking care of 40 
cows." 


The handwriting was on the 


printout. "I hated to sell those 
Holsteins to a stranger. They 
were like old friends. But my 
father-in-law (Ed Weiher of 
Hoskins) was interested in ex- 
panding. He traded me gilts for 
Holsteins. I stop in and say 
hello to the cows now and 
then." 


Computer Advice 


The bins and the 40-foot tall 


silo — in the center of the big 
barn, that looks like a pregnant 
circus tent — are full. There's 
some wheat for rotation, 30 
acres of sorghum, 50 acres of 
alfalfa, but mostly milo that 
made 80 bushels, even 100 on 
some acres. Mighty good for 
dryland 
farming, 
Don 
ex- 


plains. 


He's 
shifted away 
from 


strong reliance on corn, to even 


No farmer is average, Don 


says. "You excel in one thing, 
you're slower 
to adapt 
in 


another. And .this hayseed im- 
age—you've got to be sharp 
today, or you won't be a farmer 
for long." 


A good share of the young 


Nebraskans in farming have 
college degrees. Don's BA is in 
dairy husbandry, Sandy's is in 
education. "Our neighbor to the 
south has a" Masters in ag 
economics," Don noted. "If I 
went back for another degree, 
I'd have to see ahead to the 
time where it would improve 
my income, to justify the ef- 
fort." 


A farmer can justify 16 to 18 


hour days combining, for ex- 
ample, when the return is $30- 
40 an hour, he -explained. "You 


money, not just because I like 
the view out this window. Sure 
it's a great place to raise kids, 
and there's a lot of room to 
roam around. But you have to 
make the best use of your 
resources, your potential."' 


Manpower Game 


The family farm is a serious 


game of manpower—or rather, 
the lack of it. 


A basketball hoop is bolted to 


the ladder which runs up the 
side of the silo in Don's huge 
oval barn. The hcop is rarely 
used. "When my brothers were 
still on the farm, we used to 
spend a lot of Sunday after- 
noons playing a game of one- 
on-one," Don noted. 


Gordon, an older brother, is a 


doctor serving with NATO in 
Belgium.; A younger brother, 
Cliff, is a senior at NU. Neither 
is likejy to return, to farm- 
ing. 
, 
, 
" • 


The farm exodus continues at 


ebb tide speed. Two thousand 
farms 
a week go out 
of 


business at the national level. 
In Nebraska, it's 2,000 
a 


year. 


Ehlers' three tractors each 


have 
a 
specific 
function. 


They're the farm's hired men. 
"Some farmers park a big 
tractor in the driveway to im- 
press the neighbors," he said, 
frowning. "But they may not 
really need one that big." 


The 
family 
farm 
is 
a 


statistical myth. 


The average Nebraska farm 


covers 677 acres, is valued at 
more than $100,000, and gave 
the average farmer a gross in- 
come of $31,000 in 1971. While 
the farmer's net income has 
doubled in the past decade (to 
S8.100), so has 
the average j 


farm debt. 


Don Ehlers' farm is smaller 


(200 acres) than most of the 
1,750 operations in Lancaster 
County, so he rents 16 acres 
from his father. Glen Ehlers 
works 
in 
Lincoln, 
as 
a 


horticulturist at a nursery. 


Nearly 
a 
third 
of 
all 


Nebraska farm operators work 
away from the farm, with more 
than 10,000 having full-time 
town jobs. 


The family farm is a frame 


of mind. 


Don and Sandy are fiercely 


i n d e p e n d e n t . "This in- 
dependence limits the farmer 
but it has put him where he is," 
said Don firmly. "I won't pay 
the price for a guaranteed in- 
come level, when it means 
federal controls, or signing a 
contract on crop prices, or 


"But nobody owes me a liv- 


ing either, just 'cause I'm a 
farmer." The image of what 
DOIT and Sandy call the "cry- 
baby farmer" disturbs them. 
"Some guy tells a writer that 
he's hard up and can't afford to 
farm, and then lists stuff he 
owns that I can't even dream of 
owning," Don said. 


Don has always wanted to 


farm, during the years of 4-H, 
high school at Bennett, the NU 
degree in 1963. Sandy and he 
met there at a scholarship din- 
ner. "I used to.think I'd marry 
for money, marry a farm, you 
know. But emotion got in the 
way." 
.He and his father 
were 


partners until 1967. "Sandy was 
teaching (home economics) at 
Franklin 
Norris, 
the con- 


solidated school, and we used- 
most of her salary to buy Dad 
out." 


Despite the lack of man- 


power, Sandy isn't an extra 
hand. "I'm no tractor driver," 
she protested. But there are 
always parts to go after in 
town, Kim to take care of, cat- 
tle to feed. "I push the but- 


tons," she explained. 
The 


silage unloader in the big barn 
is automated. 


You turn into the Ehler farm 


past a green Farm Bureau 
sign. Don's grandfather was a 
charter member of the local 
group. Don and Sandy are ac- 
tive in such groups because 
"well, 
maybe 
for 
selfish 


reasons," he continued." I 
learn more than they ever gain 
from me. Somebody has to do 
the homework on legislation, to 
get groups to take stands at 
the local level, where the 
strength is." 


Why farm? Why gamble with 


nature and tricky economics? 
"A farmer has to be an eternal 
optimist. You may lose part of 
a crop -but there's always a 
spring after winter." 


-One year-, their investment 
return was as low as 4%. 
"Another -time it was 28%," 
Don noted, grinning. "You have 
to look at it over the long 
haul. 


"Maybe I'm a little tougher 


than most. I enjoy the struggle 
Sometimes you work best with 
your back against the wall." 
There are always chores. 


STATEMENT 
^]\roii 


DECEMBER 31, 1971 


ASSETS 


OF 


First Mortgage Loans 


.$12,888,045.28 


9,568.82 
riiiM"1*"1*'*' 
— 
* 
, . . « - • 
- • - 
Loans on Savings Accounts . 
.- • • • • 
23,643.67 


Home Office Building (less depreciationi 
573 64 
Sure and Fixtures (less deprec.at.on) 
moo 


Stock in Federal Home Loan Bank 
• 
94,454.64 


Secondary Reserve (FSLIC) ' 
n S Government Securities 
1,487,448.33 


'Cash on Hand and in Banks 
• • ' ' ' 
141,677.04 


Other Assets 


$14,748,211.42 


Total 


• 
f. 
— •»• i* 
— 
—— - — - 
—•—. 
*** vj* 
^*i AViV^JP J 
\H 


have to be willing to work when 
belonging to a union. They all 


a!?™6 to work- 
Umit y°ur freedom to sell at a 
After all, I'm here to mate" higher price. 


Ode to Boneless Pork Chops 


By Dominick Costello 


A major 
trend is taking 


shape in meat processing as 
packers and u n i v e r s i t y 
researchers 
develop 
n e w 


fabrication 
techniques. 
The 


shapes include boneless pork 
chops, 'beef in a box and 
deboned chicken. 


The goals: More profits for 


meat packers, better meats for 
the consumer at a lower cost, 
and higher prices to the farmer 
for his livestock. 


Here are some processing 


techniques being tested: 


—University 
of 
Nebraska 


researchers are working on a 
boneless pork chop made from 
flaked pork. The frozen flakes, 
pressed into the shape of a 
chop, can be low in fat or even 
high-fat, for someone w h o 
needs to gain weight. 


—Iowa Beef Processors is 


marketing beef in a box instead 
of the traditional carcass form. 
This permits a store owner to 
buy beef cuts on the basis of 
the local market rather than 
the number of carcasses he can 
move. 


—Another NU research pro- 


ject involves getting more meat 
from 
the 
chicken, with 
a 


machine that separates it from 
bony portions like the neck and 
back. 


Meat processing 
specialists 


say 
t h a t 
the 
housewife 


would rather think of meat as a 
manufactured 
or 
fabricated 


product, than as part of an 
animal produced for food. 


This concept, plus the drive 


for efficiency in the packing 
industry, has resulted in new 
products in the grocery store. 


Housewives 
c a n 
already 


purchase turkey rolls, hot dogs 
that contain several types of 
meat, and preformed meats 
that are using everything but 
the squeal. 


A Dual Cost 
And the cooking package that 


can be 
boiled or used in 


microwave ovens is attracting 
the eye of working wives. 


Iowa Beef's effort to bring 


economies to the supermarket 
by eliminating the handling of 
carcasses is, as one chain store 
buyer explains, "like buying a 
tire when you need one instead 
of buying a car to get (he 
tire." 


August Ring, Iowa Beef vice 


president, is enthusiastic about 
the boxed beef process: "Make 
no mistake about it. The cost of 


processing a beef at the pack- 
ing plant is paid by1 the farmer 
in the.form of a lower price for 
his animal. The cost of pro- 
cessing meat in the grocery 
store is paid by the consumer 
in the form of higher meat 
prices." 


Dr. Roger 
Mandigo, NU 


meats 
specialist, 
who has 


worked with the fabricated 
pork chop, terms the process 
versatile. "Actually you can 
make them into any shape you 
want—round, square, flat, even 
a triangle." 


Mandigo says the manufac-* 


tured pork product will be 
more desirable than sausages 
and canned products which now 
use up most of the trimmings 
left after marketing of the 
familiar chops and hams. 


The 
NU 
project 
which 


focuses on bony cnickeh parts 
could result in a market for 
poultry meats that have been 
difficult to sell, except for 
soups. 


Meat packers also say that 


meats may soon be frozen at 
the plant in various cuts and 
kept frozen until the day they 
are consumed. 


CAPtTAL AND 


469,000.00 


-Savings Accounts 
.............. 


Advances from 


Federal Home Loan Bank 
. 
........... 


Advance Payments by Borrowers 
343,977.51 


for Taxes and Insurance Premiums 
........... 
32,589.42 


Othre Liabilities 
........................... 
. 
1,043,361.17 


Loans in Process 
........................ 
. 
11 ,947.34 


Deferred Credits 
...................... 
'.'.'..... 
993,097.29 


Reserves and Surplus 
..................... 


Total 
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Lincoln Almanac* 


Population, Area 


Area (Sq. Mi.) 
Population 
Pop. Density . 
Births 
Deaths 
Natural Increase 
Net Migration^ . 
Families In ... 


Moved Out'1 .. 
Net Cliangef 


1971 
1370 


50.4 
49.9 


154.250'** 149,518 


3,000* 
3,030' 
1,475' 


+ 1,555-' 


.+3,177' 
. 
1.949* 


. 
4.602* 
-2.053* 


2.993 
3,170 
i,4w; 


+ 1,710 
+ 808 


2,3o8:' 
4,700' 


—2,402: 


'Includes an estimated 3,000 through annexation 
1 [Statistics more complete on moving out than in. 
*• 


Change 


I960 
1961 
1!K!1-71 


'40.6 
25.8 + 
93.3% 


153,343 
133,500 -t- 
15.5'' 


3,835 
5,074 — 
39.7'? 


3,022 
4,452 «~ 
31.1% 


1,409 
1,297 + 
13.7'; 


-H.G13 
-13,155 — 
50.7'-' 


+ 1,942 
— 150 + 2.218% 


2,728 
2,740 — 
28.0'; 


4,081 
2,890 + 
59.2'/(' 


—1,953 
— 150 +16,686.7% 
Of Arnold Heights,. 


Census Bureau 


Households 


Dwelling Units 


Single-Family 
Multiple 
.... 


Occupied 
— 


Ne\v Homes .. 
Bldg. Permits 
Permit Val. (Mil. 
Telephones 
Water Meters 
Klec. Customers 
Gas Meters ... 


54,051 
38,325 
15.726 
52.970' 


804 


2.408 


$i $41.7 


112,769 
43.341 
55.385 
49,071 


51.780 
37,321 
14,259 
50.484" 


582 


1.981 
$32.3 


107,907 
42,719 
53,221 
47,966 


48.390 
36,940* 
11,450' 
46.939" 


574 


1.766 
$27.6 
89.193 
40,675 
48.967 
44,961 


Schools 


Public Schools 


Budget (Mil. $) 
Bonds (Mil. $j . 
Credit Rating 
Per-Pupil Cost 


1971 


45 


$28.6 
$13.9 
AA 
$840 


State-Fed. Aid (Mil.) $6.7 
Enrolment 
30.122 


Senior High .. 
6.331 


Junior High . . . 7.1)63 
Elementary .... 16.728 


Teachers . 
. . . 1.378 


tfonpublic Schools . . 
14 


Enrolment 
..... 
3,331 


Secondary Enrol. 1,381 
Elem. Enrolment 1,950 


Higher Education Inc. 
3 


Enrolment 
........ 
23.528 


UNL 
........... 
21,541 


Wesleyan 
....... 1.177 


Union 
.......... 
310 


Faculty 
.......... 
1,462 


UNL 
...... 
1,380 


Weslcvan . . . . 
104 


Union" 
.......... 
94 


1970 


46 


$28.1 
$15.1 
AA 
$768 
$6.5 


30.035 
6.186 
6,748 
17.101 
1.351 


13 


3.367 
1,303 
2,064 


3 


22,927 
20,810 


1,224 


893 


1.671 
1,264 


116 
105 


Institutions. Health 


General Hospitals 
Beds, 


Paheiit.s . . . . 


1971 
1970 


4 


905 


30,2,33 


45.311 
33,000* 
10,311' 
43,952' 


550" 


2,359 
$23.5 
71,007 
36,792 
44,728 
40,580 


1961 


42 


$12.4 
§12.4 


AA 
$381 


$.3 


26.432 
3,890 
5,834 
16.708 
1.129 


13 


4,017 


526 


3,491 


3 


11,447 
9,436 
1.133 


878 


1,016 


884 
72 
60 


1901 


4 
4 


"86 
GJ.S 


28,749 25.7-10 


1966 


44 


$20.0 
$19.5 


AA 
$550 
$2.4 


28.524 
5.543 
6,068 
16.913 
1,197 


13 


4,060 
1,816 
2.244 


3 


19,838 
17.051 


1.473 
1.136 
1.395 
1,106 


97 
92 


4- 
19.3r; 


4 
9.5',;, 


4- 
52..V; 


4- 4(5.2 '« 
+ 
2.1 
1; 


4- 
77.4'? 


f 
58.8', 


-i- 
17.8', 


4- 
23.8', 


+ 
20..)','< 


Change 
1961-71 


-i- 
12', o 


4- 120rc 
42,133-;;- 


f 
63' c 


+ 
10606 


.±27,695 229.022 210.146 178.300 


6.90 
250 


2,3(»2 


•37 


} .525 


44' o 
570i 


Change 
1901-71 


+ ' 46% 
-r 
19% 


7.34 
215 


2.115 


+ 
15'- 


—10.5', 
— 21',' 


Avu. I'at. Stay 
7.42 


VA Jlo.spit.il Beds 
lf>« 


Patient;, 
2,113 


Avrram- May 
2H 
26 
3.) 


State Hospital" lit-ds .. 
530° 
713 1.450 


I'at. (Av«. D,i>) 
. . 
-130 
485 
1.0 JO 
1,376 


Oithopcilie llosp. 13rd.s Closed 
.S5 
00 
110 


1'alicul.s 
. . 
" 
709 
&()(> 
726' 


Avj;. P.tl. Stay 
" 
IS 
26.01 31.70 


Nursing HOUR'S . . . . 
20 
25 
30 
33 


Bt-iLs . . 
. 
. 
l,5()(->°° 
971 
954 
727 
0 includes 359 beds in nursing home category. 
00 includes Lincoln Regional Center Jjeds in nursing home category 


107 


Civic, Churches 


1971 
1,695 


$285,000' 


161 


76.988 


1970 


1,605 


$266,913 


161 


77,766 


$1.139,208 $1,100,964 $875 


Chamber Members 


Budget 


Churches 


Members . 


United Fund 
... . 


Oilier Med. Drives $ 178,320 $ 183,640 


March of Dimes 
$34,225 
$32,680 


Heart, 
$42,552 
$44,412 


Cancer 
$41,848 
$50,241 


Mult. Sclerosis . 
$18,1)05 
$21,059 


Tuberculosis 
.. 
$21.025 
$21,749 


Muse. D.xslrophy 
$20,065 
$13,500 


196fi 
1,482 


$227,505 


161 


65.000 


$875,682 
$135,492 
$22,056 
$33.472 
$33,055 
$16.340 
$16,869 
$13,560 


19G1 
1,453 


$152,773 


15(5 


80.000 


$7 J G,l)0f) 
$109,933 
$29,494 
$26,300 
$20,055 
$ (5,800 
$17,28-4 
$10,000 


Attendance 


1971 
1970 
19G6 
1961 


Stale Fair 
462.300"1 
456,000 
418,000 
338,000 


NU Home Football 
473,346"' 
403,278 
318.440 
181.934 


Convent ions 
. . . 
446 
410 
N \ 
200 


Attendance 
. 
89.976 
102,697 
69,926 
71,713 


Spending 
$8,097,840 $9,242.730 $5,745.006 $5,8(18,915 


Auditorium At!. 
. 
499.040 
454,306 
336,26) 
400,000 


Rentals 
107 
178 
173 
1,'jy 


Deficit 
.. 
—$7,1H3 
—$5.082 —$11,439 
—$1,331 


Stale Capitol Tours 
310.800 
300,000 
348.500 
56,382 


r.ov. MaiiMon Tours 
10.220 
12.500 
7,386 
4.876 


Historical Museum 
77.433 
77,433 
81.556 
85.540 


Children's Zoo . .. 
90,628 
89.176 
87,956 
NK 


State Museum 
238,271 
200,300 
216,045 
171.390 


Planetarium 
. .. 
21.108 
27,950 
30.396 
29.789 


Sheldon Gallery ... 
9.5,840 
S\),300 
80,291 
NIC 


Change 


19(51-71 
4 17'.o 
+ 87'<, 
-r 3', 


.Jr ( 


4 51)', 
4 81'i 
4- 1(5', 
-r 02',, 
4109 o 
4J74 , 
4 22', 
4101',- 


1961-71 
— 37'( 
-rlOU',' 
-123 , 


--433', 
-i-435% 
-; 110% 
— 14' ; 


Parks 
ACTCUJIC 
Hec. Budget . 


Parks Budget 


Libraries 


Circulation 
Card Holders 


Budget 


City Parks, Libraries 


48 
45 
;;o 
28 + 
71.4r 


3,381- 
4,000' 
2.200 
2.013 + 
92.8' 


$371.299 
$322.958 $285.474 t $135,654 > +1.825.6' 


$2,240,793 $1,515,440 $983.207 (combined 
(comb.) 


7 
9 
8 
8 — 
12.5 


869.746 
812,630 740.511 
579,475 -, 50.1 


(58.108 
65,628 
56.272 
42.K10 
-}- 
59.2' 


$860,714 
$823,020 $470,390 
$237,120 
-7- 263.0', 


Parking 


Do\\nlo\\ii 
I' ice ('mb 
Oif Sheet 


I97J 
10.445 


1,24 1 


Metds 


1970 
10,461 


1,2S3 
7,297 
I , MS I 


10,30,5 


1.901 
0,90S 
1,21-S 


Change 


1901 
I9(il-71 


9.016 
;- !(/; 


1.750 - 29' 
5.920 -, 24.5', 


Metei liexeniie 
$!S6.36(> ,M9b',6'2S $266.044 $JSJ,,\22 -, ] . ! ' < 


Police, Fire, Court 


1971 
1970 
1966' 
1901 


1'olur 
. . 
2!" 
229 
1SS 
13.S 


Bucket .. S2.53M61 ^2,296,719 SI,296.0^2 S77.S.651 
Anosls 
219.11') 
J'lS.SO-l 
1.S0.208 
J21.3'),S 


Mnn\ ft 
('.IMS 32.722 
32,698 
21,494 
19.756 


l-'nc l'niplo\o( s 
23! 
231 
229 
152 


Undue! ' 
^,2.22). 51.5 S2.22'5,313 SI,458.000 <,7H3.(>00 


Al.nin-, 
2.701 
2.990 
2.304 
1.49S 


J'"i" 
v I uss 
. 579.000° $057.1 .SI 
^283,3.5! bl25,000 


I'cilt i.il (.'(. (J.ists 
666 
636 
527 
319 


Chan no 
MM! 1-71 
+ 77 5' - 
+ 226', 


76', 


• 
66' 
52', 


f- IM'- 
+ SO ")', 


•• 
6 V , 


; 109', 


Fiscal Facts 


Assessed Value 
1971 
1970 
1966 


Tang. Prop. (Mil. $ ) . 
$386 
$375 
$264 


Realty (Mil. $) . 
.. 
$294 
$288 
$192 


Other Prop. (Mil. $).. 
$92 
$89 
$72 


Intang. ( M I L S ) 
...... 
Not, Taxed 
$377 


City Budget (Mil. $ ) . . . 
$642 
$51.6 $41.2 


Tax Portion (Mil. $) $10.2 S14.2 
S 9.9 


Prop. Tax Part (M. $) $9.4 
S 8.8 
S 6.3 


Composite Mill Levy ..98.141 
!);i 098 100.562 


City 
.............. 
27.120 26190 
26.90 


School 
............ 
54.353 54485 
52.992 


County 
............... 
13.828 
10.72 
5.69 


State 
......... 
NE 
XiO 
Ki.13 


San. District 31 . .. NE 
NE 
NE 


Salt Valley Wai. S'l. . 
.7.) 
60 
.75 


Airport Authority 
...... 1.10 
1.10 
1.10 


R.R. Trans. Disl 
....... 
49 
NE 
NK 


Debt (Mil. $) 
........ 
$48.0 
$40.2 
$35.2 


C,en. Obi. Bds. (Mil. $) $14.9 
$11.1 $11.1 


Revenue Bds. (Mil. $) $33.1 
$29.1 $24.1 


Credit — Gen. Oblig. . 
AA 
AA 
AA 


VK-Non-oxi.slent. "—Estimate 


Change 


1961 1961-71 
$2(15 
- 
4- Wf 
-• nf 
r 
$151] 
$52 
$250 
$15.8 
$ 5.7 
$ 3.5 
83.584 


18.70 


46.950 


4.50 


11.184 


.50 
.;5 
1.00 
NE 


$16.!) 
$ 66 
$10.2 


AA 


-r 77' 


-i30fi 
r 


; 184' 
-! 168 


• 
17 


; 45 


• 
17 


; 207' 


•I- W,b 


Mobility in Suburbia 


NEBRRSK 


The Nelson family can't contemplate getting along 


tvith feiver than 4 cars in the accelerating 70s. 


Time to be off for Don Nelson, a Scoutmaster, while Mrs. Nelson and sons, 


Dtiaync and Dennis (right) keep the books and phone busy. 


By Ginger Rice 


Life 
around 
the 
Donald 


Nelson house is pretty hectic 
these days — what with the 
boys growing up and all. 


Duayne, 20, and Dennis, 18, 


are involved in an ever-broader 
range of activities, just like 
their parents. 


The ciriy Nelson who stays 


home very much is Candy, 
their Golden Retriever. 


Despite all the coming and 


going, the Nelson family is a 
close-knit 
one. T y p i c a l , 


perhaps, 
-of 
the 
suburban 


lifestyle in Lincoln. 


But the active Nelson style, 


in the uords of Don Nelson, 
45, "just evolved" into what it 
is. 


It 
didn't 
evolve 
without 


direction. Not with Nelson — 
who heads 
the 
L i n c o l n 


Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
planning staff—at the helm. 


For (he past 20 years Nelson 


activities have revolved around 
the children: Music lessons and 
camping trips, school, sports, a 
welcome 
mat 
for 
t h e i r 


friends. 


Home base for all Ihis is at 


1821 
Mindoro in southeastern 


Lincoln. It was 
selected 12 


years ago, said Mrs. Nelson. 43, 
on the basis (if the floor plan 
which 
allowed 
hordes 
of 


children to march in and out 
without invading the peaceful 
living room. 


Unlike the days when Dennis 


and Duayne trooped h o m e 
from school with their Iriends, 
they now take otf somewhere 
in their cars, maybe bringing 
friends home later. 


Home now is a kind of center 


from 
which 
each 
family 


member branches out like a 
healthy vine. So active is their 
lifestyle that while conceding 
them to be a luxury, the family 
can't contemplate getting along 
with fewer than four cars. 


An 
automobile 
in 
t h e 


suburbs, 
it 
seems, 
is 
as 


necessary an appendage 
as 


arms or legs. 


Mobility: 
Familes 
move. 


Neighbors move in 
and out 


without ever really getting ac- 
quainted. Husbands go their 
ways to work, wives go theirs, 
children theirs . . . this is the 
suburban way. In fact, it's the 
70's way. The Pepsi genera- 
tion . . . 


Obvious Closeness 
'•This is the first time I've 


seen Duayne in a week," his 
dad noted. Even the boys don't 
see as much of each other as 
they used to. '"But they still ask 
about 
each 
other," 
their 


mother said, laughing. 


There's an obvious closeness 


between the brothers. 


Their mother 
s t r o n g l y 


believes — and they readily 
agree — that this closeness is 
largely 
the result 
of 
long 


weekends 
when 
the 
family 


vacationed at their 
lakeside 


cabin near Fremont. 


This home in the suburbs has 


served 
a 
broader 
social 


purpose, and again gregarious 
Mrs. Nelson puts her finger on 
it. 


She thinks that if they had 


those 
momentous 
f a m i l y 


decisions 
to make all over 


again, they'd still be right 
where they are. "I think this is 
it. I think the fellowship they 
(the boys) have had with other 
kids has been a lot of value to 
them." 


But Don Nelson has another 


idea: "I 
might 
have 
gone 


farther out, maybe on an 


These different perspectives 


of the lite they've built for 
themselves are reflected in 
plans taking shape in the sons' 
minds. 


Duayne sees his future on 


the outskirts of the city where 
life is more relaxed, 
where 


people 
are 
more 
outdoors 


oriented and "you hear birds 
singing when you wake up, in- 
stead of traffic." 


Dennis, a boy whose mom 


says he can talk to animals and 
gets them to answer, sees the 
good life more as his dad sug- 
gested it — on an acreage. 


For Evelyn Nelson 
there's 


keeping house, sewing her own 


City's Municipal Improvement 


Change 


1971 


Const. (Mil. .?) 
$ 5.5 


New Paving (Miles) 3.9 


C>st (Mil. S) 
$.800 


Water Main (Miles) 
6.1 


Cost (Mil. S) 
S.519 


Storm Sewer (Miles) 
4.2 


Cost (Mil. $) 
$ 1.4 


San. Sewer (Miles) 
5.1 


Cost (Mil. $) 
$.312 


1970 


$ 4.5 


7.3 


$ 1.2 


9.5 


$.860 


4.0 


$.370 


8.0 


$.430 


1966 


$7.7 


11.7 


$ 1.4 


169 


$ 1.6 


5.2 


$.601 


11.4 


$.675 


1961 
1961-71 


$ 4.2 


17.3 


$ 2.0 


11.1 


$.391 


4.8 


$.170 


10.7 


$.441 


-f 
31.tr* 


— 77.5^0 
— 60.0ro 
— 45.090 
-f 
32. 7 
r.'o 


— 
I2.5r/o 


-f- 723.5-' o 
— 52.3% 
— 29.25^ 


NICE 
NHR 


US: 


Hundreds of thousands of happy, satisfied 
customers have turned to us, because we're 
near them. And we planned it that way. At 
Continental Tax Service we're nation-wide, 
but near-by too. Right in your neighborhood. 


And we keep your return in the strictest 


confidence. Right neighborly, don't you 
think? Call or stop in soon. 


Our rates start at a neighborly $3. 


conrinenTAL 
TAX SBRVICB 


A Subsidiary o,' Manpower Inc. 


936 So. 27th 


PHONE 


477-6819 


clothes, numerous c h u r c h 
r e s p o n s ibiMties, 
Sunrise 


Optimists A u x i l i a r y , a 
neighborhood knitting group. 


She worked for a few weeks 


— mostly as a favor to a friend 
— before Christmas. There's 
always the possibility of getting 
a job, Mrs. Nelson says. ''But I 
enjoy being a wife and mother 
and as long as the boys are 
h o m e 
I 
l i k e 
t o 
b e 


here . . . occasionally one of 
them likes to talk." 


Don's -interests include out- 


door activities and kids. Some 
18 years 
of 
scouting 
and 


Optimist Club activities mesh. 
Nelson got the Optimists 
to 


sponsor an Explorer post. 


Material Things 


The 
Nelsons' 
friendships 


evolve from activities they're 
involved in and aren't limited 
to the neighborhood. It hardly 
matters 
where 
the 
Nelsons 


might live. "I think we would 
have been just as happy back 
in northeast Lincoln " someone 
ventures. 


"Material things aren't that 


important," Mrs. Nelson says, 
revealing that for her the good 
life lies in seeing 
her 
sons 


become 
happy 
and 
produc- 


tive., 


And, 
showing that nothing's 


sacred — not even the suburbia 
they enjoy so much right now 
— Don Nelson c i t e s future 
possibilities. A smaller house, a 
condominium - t y p e arrange- 
ment, a small apartment and a 
trailer for traveling. 


For the present the Nelsons 


are a mobile family, one that 
comes home every night to a 
suburban haven. "Our roots 
are here," one boy says. 


For the future . . . chances 


are there'll be more mobility, 
and the haven might be just 
about anywhere. 


The good life, as they see it, 


is in each other. Security really 
doesn't have much to do with 
the house or the suburb. It does 
have to do with people. 


the pro 


{we're in our second SO years of service) 


FURNACE t 
PLUMBING CO, 


PL UMB/NG - H£A TING -COOL ING 


HEATING LENNOX COOLING 


1971 was a good year! 


1971 produced many milestones. The first of these was the com- 
pletion of our 50th year in the plumbing, heating, and cooling 
fields. Second was the installation of a beautiful new exterior on 
our building. Third was an all time high of satisfied customers. And 
there are more. 


We feel the most important was the third milestone and we wish 
to thank each of you, our customers, for the confidence you have 
always placed in us. We know that it is because of you we are 
able to grow and improve our service. 
1972 holds so much promise that we wish to start it wrth only one 
premise .. . "that you our customer must be satisfied". Then 1972 
will be a great year. 


Green Furnace & Plumbing Co. 


2747 No. 48th 
466-2377 


/^r 
Joseph 


Announces 


v 


^x cy 
'.^\vK 
•\ -' -•- j 


333 


North 


Collier 


Salon 


MasterSlyliM 


-Mr. Don 
MasferSulisi 


Katliy Kininu-l 
466-2385 


his management . . . 


... each a stylist supreme 


COMPLETE 


PROTEIN 


SHAMPOO 


& SET 
Managers 


slightly more 


osep 


Phone 466-2385 for an appointment 


01 course, Mr. Joseph is always available 


for a free beauty consultation as 


well as to s-jrve your special 


styling needs. 


